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When  the  well  runs  dry 

California  criminals  may  sing  "I'm  Walking"  as 
unprecedented  budget  cuts  threaten  CJ  agencies 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 

As  California  Gov  Pete  Wilson  and 
the  Legislature  continue  to  haggle  over 
the  1993-94  budget,  the  state's  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  bracing  for  a wave 
of  unprecedented  cuts  in  resources  that 
will  force  police  chiefs,  sheriffs  and 
district  attorneys  to  reduce  personnel, 
release  inmates  from  jails  and  gener- 
ally pull  in  the  reins  on  the  capability  to 
prevent  and  fight  crime. 

Officials  interviewed  by  LEN  con- 
cede that  the  situation  is  by  far  worse 
than  anything  yet  faced  by  the  once- 
prosperous  Golden  State  and  will  ad- 
versely affect  law  enforcement’s  abil- 
ity to  maintain  public  safety 

“I  can’t  recall  any  time  that  the 
situation  is  as  severe  as  it  is  today."  said 
Solano  County  Sheriff  Albert  M.  Car- 
doza, a 45-year  law  enforcement  vet- 
eran who  is  president  of  the  California 
State  Sheriffs’  Association  and  who 
has  served  as  Sheriff  since  1971. 

“We’re  talking  about  an  absolute 
catastrophe  in  terms  of  public  safety," 
added  Michael  Sweet,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  California  District  Attorneys’ 
Association,  noting  that  prosecutors  are 
drafting  plans  to  delay  or  forego  prose- 
cutions of  misdemeanants  and  non-fel- 
ony cases  involving  juveniles. 

Fancy  Fiscal  Footwork 
Cardoza  and  his  counterparts 
throughout  the  state  are  nervously 
awaiting  the  final  budget  deal  now  being 
hammered  out  by  the  Legislature,  which 
last  year  failed  to  meet  its  July  1 budget 
deadline  by  two  months,  forcing  to 


state  to  pay  its  workers  with  lOU's  and 
sending  the  Governor  Wilson's  popu- 
larity plunging.  This  year,  Wilson's 
plan  to  shift  $2.6  billion  in  local  prop- 
erty taxes  to  fund  the  state  educational 
system  has  sparked  widespread  pro- 
tests by  citizens  and  an  intense  lobby- 
ing effort  by  law  enforcement  officials, 
many  of  whom  rely  on  county  revenues 
for  a large  chunk  of  their  funding. 

The  state's  proposed  $52-billion 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  in- 
cludes a $9-billion  gap,  and  Wilson’s 
property-tax  shift  is  being  met  by  oppo- 
sition from  cash-starved  county  gov- 
ernments, some  of  which  have  ordered 
their  auditors  to  withhold  property  tax 
funds  from  the  state,  setting  the  stage 
fora  legal  battle 

To  help  alleviate  the  problem, 
Wilson  has  proposed  extending  for  six 
months  a half-cent  sales  tax  that  is  due 
to  expire  June  30,  and  allow  that  reve- 
nue to  be  earmarked  for  law  enforce- 
ment. He  has  also  called  for  a special 
elections  in  the  fall  that  would  allow 
individual  counties  to  raise  their  sales 
taxes  another  half-percent,  also  to  be 
used  for  law  enforcement. 

Monterey  Police  Chief  Floyd  San- 
derson, the  president  of  the  California 
Police  Chiefs’  Association,  told  LEN 
that  his  group  supports  an  extension  of 
the  sales  tax.  “It’s  already  been  there 
for  two  years,  and  it  ought  to  be  re- 
tained," he  said. 

Wilson  has  also  asked  the  Legisla- 
ture to  allow  the  counties  more  flexibil- 
ity in  funding  mandated  programs  such 
as  general-assistance  and  indigent 


health-care  programs,  which  cost  a total 
of  $500  million  annually  And  he  has 
asked  to  shift  $250  million  from  special 
districts  to  the  counties.  At  press  time, 
it  was  unclear  what  proposals  would 
pass  legislative  muster. 

Some  Hard  Hits  in  Store 
But  those  interviewed  by  LEN  feel 
that  regardless  of  the  budget  battle’s 
outcome,  law  enforcement  will  take 
some  “hard  hits"  and  it  may  take  years 
to  crawl  out  of  the  fiscal  hole.  Michael 
Sweet  of  the  district  attorneys'  associa- 
tion said  that  some  county  prosecutors' 
offices  face  funding  cuts  of  up  to  40 
percent.  “Contra  Costa  County  is  look- 
ing at  about  a 40-percent  cut,  or  $41 
million.  Los  Angeles  County  is  looking 
at  a 16-percent  cut.  . .closer  to  $72  mil- 
lion. It’s  pretty  much  like  that  through- 
out the  state,"  he  said. 

Sweet  said  prosecutors  have  already 
warned  that  they  will  be  forced  to  deal 
with  the  budget  cuts  — and  the  result- 
ing decimation  of  their  staffs  — by 
closing  branch  offices  and  not  prose- 
cuting certain  crimes.  “They'll  start  at 
the  lowest  end  pxissible  — misdemean- 
ors — and  go  up  the  line,"  he  said. 

This  month,  San  Joaquin  County 
District  Attorney  John  Phillips  sus- 
pended all  misdemeanor  prosecutions, 
except  for  drunken  driving,  domestic 
violence  and  resisting  arrest,  after  being 
forced  to  lay  off  15  of  60  prosecutors. 
The  Alameda  County  District  Attor- 
ney’s Office  — which  could  be  forced 
to  lay  off  71  of  141  prosecutors  and  27 
of  71  investigators  — has  announced 


that  no  misdemeanor  or  non- felony 
juvenile  cases  will  be  prosecuted,  and, 
depending  on  the  level  of  funding  cuts, 
some  felonies  may  not  be  tried. 

Officials  in  Los  Angeles  predict  that 
300,000  misdemeanors  cases  will  be 
dropped,  as  well  as  some  non-violent 
felonies.  Virtually  all  of  the  state’s  58 
district  attorneys  will  be  affected  in 
some  way.  Sweet  said. 

L.A.  County  Buys  Tune 
Sheriffs'  departments,  which  receive 
the  largest  chunk  of  their  funding  from 
county  revenues,  also  face  eviscerating 
cuts,  and  are  warning  of  wholesale  pris- 
oner releases,  jail  shutdowns  and  lay- 
offs of  depxities  — moves  that  will 
further  diminish  their  ability  to  main- 
tain pxiblic  safety. 

Late  this  month,  a last-minute,  stop>- 
gap  deal  was  hashed  out  by  Los  Ange- 
les County  Sheriff  Sherman  Block  and 
the  county  Board  of  Supervisors  to  keep 
three  jails,  scheduled  to  shut  down  J une 
30.  opien  until  August.  The  stormy, 
closed-door  meeting  between  Block  and 
the  supervisors,  occurred  May  25.  the 
same  day  Block  released  or  transferred 
the  last  of  several  hundred  i nmates  kept 
at  the  Mira  Loma  facility  in  Lancaster 
Block  agreed  to  come  up  with  $1 
million  in  other  areas  of  his  budget,  and 
the  county  said  it  would  find  $4  million 
to  keep  the  Sheriff's  Department  run- 
ning at  current  levels  until  August.  But 
the  deal  only  buys  the  Sheriff  a little 
time  before  he  begins  sending  out  pink 
slips  to  as  many  as  900  deputies,  and 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Bridgeport  takes  to  the  barricades 
to  turn  drug  dealing  into  a dead  end 


Concrete  barricades  have  been 
erected  to  discourage  people  from  driv- 
ing into  a hard-bitten  Bndgepwrt,  Conn., 
neighborhood  to  purchase  drugs,  in  the 
latest  of  a number  of  strategies  taken  by 
officials  and  residents  to  curtail  drug 
trafficking  and  drug-related  violence  in 
the  state’s  largest  city. 

This  month,  huge  cranes  began 
placing  the  concrete  barriers — similar 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


“We’re  talking  about  literally  dismantling  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  this  county.  It  is  a 
crisis.” 

— Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Sherman  Block, 
contemplating  the  grim  fiscal  future  that  confronts 
his  and  other  criminal  justice  agencies 
throughout  the  state.  (10:3) 


to  those  placed  near  government  build- 
ings to  pirevent  terrorist  car-bombings 
— in  selected  intersections  and  streets 
that  are  known  as  drug-selling  loca- 
tions. The  objective  is  to  create  a maze 
of  dead-end  streets  that  will  confuse 
drug-purchasing  drivers  — 80  pier cent 
of  whom  are  believed  to  come  from  the 
suburbs  — and  reduce  their  chances  of 
making  a quick  getaway. 

Officials  say  a total  of  about  40 
intersections  will  be  obstructed. 

The  barricades  are  prart  of  a con- 
certed effort  between  community 
groupjs  and  city  and  state  agencies  to 
put  a dent  in  Bridgeport's  flourishing 
drug  trade.  That  effort  and  other  anti- 
crime strategies  are  collectively  known 
as  the  Phoenix  Project. 

“Drugs  have  ruined  our  neighbor- 
hood and  I think  it's  a good  idea,"  East 
End  resident  Natal  ie  Morgan  said  of  the 
barricade  plan,  in  an  interview  with 
The  New  York  Times  She  said  street- 
comer  pushers  and  their  customers  are 
a daily  site  in  her  neighborhood,  where 
most  of  the  barricades  are  being  erected 


Morgan  said  the  constant  traffic  has  left 
her  “very  scared  to  even  go  out  at  night  " 

With  good  reason,  it  would  seem. 
Drugs  have  helpied  push  the  city's 
homicide  total  up  to  20  so  far  this  year, 
a figure  that  is  keeping  pace  with  the  5 1 
murders  reported  in  1991,  the  last  year 
for  which  complete  FBI  statistics  are 
available.  Since  1989,  about  55  homi- 
cides and  3,000  burglaries  have  oc- 
curred in  the  East  End  alone,  according 
to  pmlice. 

The  barricade  effort,  which  was  de- 
layed for  several  months  as  police 
worked  out  liability  issues  and  new 
routes  were  designed  to  allow  emer- 
gency vehicles  access  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, involved  the  donation  of  services 
from  a wide  array  of  Bridgeport  firms, 
community  groups  and  agencies.  The 
state  donated  the  barriers,  while  a local 
architect  offered  his  services  to  draft  a 
plan  for  placing  them.  A local  contract- 
ing firm  donated  workers  to  place  the 
barriers  and  build  walkways  around 
them,  with  help  from  National  Guard 
troops  and  state  prison  inmates. 


Donations  from  residents  and  other 
groups  are  helping  to  defray  the  pro- 
ject’s $150,000  price  tag.  Eventually, 
children  will  decorate  the  obstructions 
with  pxunted  murals  and  community 
groups  will  plant  shrubs  and  flowers 
around  them. 

“To  have  the  city,  the  state  and  the 
Federal  Government  fall  in  line  behind 
a project  like  this  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
right  move  to  make  and  that  people 
believe  it  can  work."  said  Thomas 
Rebollar,  the  city’s  Crime  Prevention 
Coordinator 

Other  actions  have  been  taken  re- 
cently to  help  the  beleaguered  city 
Earlier  this  year.  Gov  Lowell  P 
Weicker  Jr  set  up  an  office  in  down- 
town Bndgepxirt  and  suppwrted  a State 
Police  pJan  to  move  a barracks  to  Bridge- 
port. The  move,  now  underway,  is  to  be 
completed  this  year,  and  is  seen  as 
supplying  an  additional  pjolice  pres- 
ence in  the  city. 

Troopers  assigned  to  the  barracks 
will  be  patrolling  Interstate  95,  the 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — Newark  police  expect 
to  make  more  arrests  as  a result  of  an 
18-month  drug  investigation  that  netted 
six  people  in  a May  IS  raid  on  an 
apartment.  Police  seized  7*  ounces  of 
cocaine  and  $14,000  in  cash. 

A gay-bashing  attack  that  injured 
three  men  May  16  was  the  third  hate 
crime  reported  in  Rehoboth  Beach  this 
year.  Ten  hate  crimes  were  reported  in 
all  of  1992,  police  said. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — 
Metropolitan  Police  Chief  Fred  Thomas 
said  May  27  that  a high  level  of  tension 
brought  on  by  gun  violence  is  partly  to 
blame  for 43  officer-involved  shooting 
incidents  this  year,  including  three  gun 
battles  on  May  26  that  left  one  person 
dead  and  four  wounded.  Thomas 
pointed  to  the  more  than  2,000  assaults 
with  firearms  in  the  District  last  year  as 
helping  to  intensify  officers'  fears.  Nine 
of  17  people  shot  by  police  this  year 
have  died.  In  1992,  police  shot  24 
people,  killing  seven. 

Retired  Police  Chief  Maunce  Turner 
was  reported  in  critical  condition  at 
Washington  Hospital  Center  after  heart 
surgery.  Turner,  58,  suffered  an 
apparent  stroke  earlier  this  month. 

MARYLAND  — Three  boys,  all  17, 
have  been  charged  with  first-degree 
murder  in  the  shooting  of  off-duty 
Baltimore  Police  Officer  Herman  Jones 
Sr.,  50.  The  trio  were  trying  to  rob  Jones 
when  he  pulled  out  a gun  to  defend 
himself,  police  said. 

State  troopers  will  begin  using 
pepper  mace  instead  of  chemical 
deterrents  because  the  substance  is  just 
as  effective  and  does  not  pose  a health 
threat  to  suspects  or  officers  [ See  LEN, 
May  15,  1993.) 

Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt  Schmoke  has 
ordered  city  employees  to  become  city 
residents  within  a year  of  employment 
or  face  termination. 

In  what  was  billed  as  an  effort  to 
curb  crime,  the  Baltimore  City  Council 
approved  a bill  this  month  that  limits 
the  adult  entertainment  business  by 
phasing  out  peep  shows  and  strip  joints 
except  for  a two-block  area  near  police 
headquarters. 

Baltimore  County  police  plan  to 
purchase  24  mountain  bikes  and  will 
assign  two  officers  per  precinct  to  bike 
patrols.  The  $48,000  equipment  price 
lag  will  include  racks,  helmets  and  bike 
shorts. 

Seven  members  ofaring  trafficking 
in  synthetic  heroin  will  spend  the  rest  of 
their  lives  behind  bars.  The  men  were 
convicted  in  Baltimore  of  dealing  the 
deadly  drug  fentanyl,  which  was  blamed 
for  30  deaths  statewide  last  year 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Mark  Wiege, 

33,  was  charged  with  lewd  conduct  and 
invasion  of  privacy  after  his  arrest  this 
month  on  suspicion  of  pointing  a video 
camera  hidden  i n a bag  up  the  dresses  of 
unsuspecting  women  at  a Salem  mall. 
Police  say  it’s  the  first  such  case  they 
can  recall. 


NEW  JERSEY — Gov  JimFloriohas 
ordered  an  investigation  into  why  a 
man  charged  with  raping  and  killing  a 
7-year-old  Passaic  girl  had  been  granted 
parole  despite  a long  history  of  criminal 
behavior  and  mental  illness.  Conrad 
Jeffrey,  42,  abducted  Divina  Genao  as 
she  played  outside  her  home  May  5. 

Fewer  high  school  students  report 
using  alcohol,  marijuana  and  cocaine, 
but  more  say  they  are  using  heroin, 
inhalants  and  glue,  according  to  a state- 
sponsored  survey  of  3,000  teen-agers 
at  40  schools.  About  18  percent  reported 
no  drug  use. 

Authorities  believe  the  killings  of 
four  suspected  Chinese  gang  members 
and  the  wound]  ng  of  another  on  May  24 
in  an  upscale  Teaneck  neighborhood 
are  the  result  of  a power  struggle 
between  rival  gangs  for  control  over  the 
lucrative  smuggling  of  illegal  aliens. 
They  suspect  that  revenge  for  the 
January  killings  of  two  rival  gang 
members  may  have  also  played  a role. 
Five  men  in  blood-smeared  clothing 
were  captured  by  police  shortly  after 
the  slayings. 

NEW  YORK  — A New  York  City 
police  officer  was  arrested  May  28  after 
he  accepted  a $2,200  bribe  from  an 
undercover  investigator  posing  as  a drug 
dealer.  Andre  McDougal,  28,  was 
suspended  and  charged  with  bribery, 
official  misconduct  and  computer 
trespassing. 

Housing  activists  are  pressing  New 
York  City  officials  for  stronger 
enforcement  of  the  century-old  “bawdy 
house”  law — originally  passed  to  fight 
prostitution  — to  increase  evictions  of 
drug  dealers  from  thousands  of 
apartment  buildings.  The  law  allows 
landlords  to  kick  out  tenants  engaged  in 
illegal  activity  on  their  premises. 

A nine-month  investigation  that 
started  when  children  told  Erie  County 
Sheriff  Thomas  Higgins  that  drugs  were 
available  in  their  Buffalo  neighborhood 
has  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  1 8 suspects. 

New  York  City  police  believe  a 
Bronx-based  gang  of  illegal  immigrants 
from  Albania  and  the  former  Yugoslavia 
is  responsible  for  a dozen  major 
burglaries  of  diamond  and  gold  dealers 
in  the  past  five  years,  as  well  as  a $2- 
million  bank  robbery.  The  gang  is  also 
believed  responsible  for  a string  of  200 
supermarket  burglaries  from  Vermont 
and  Virginia. 

A Niagara  County  Sheriff's 
Department  sergeant  who  admitted 
stealing  more  than  $1,000  from  the 
agency's  identification  bureau  was 
given  a job  this  month  as  a deputy 
assigned  to  the  county  jail.  Nicholas 
Converse,  39,  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  petty  larceny  in  January  after  it 
was  discovered  he  had  stolen  the  cash. 
Sheriff  Francis  L.  Giles  said  he  gave 
Converso  a second  chance  because  he 
was  “an  honorable  and  reputable 
department  member  who  had  worked 
his  way  up  the  ranks"  prior  to  the  theft. 

Housing  Police  coverage  is  so  thin 
that  city  cops  often  end  up  responding 
to  the  emergency  calls  of  project  tenants. 
The  New  York  Daily  News  reported 
this  month.  Timothy  Nickels,  president 
of  the  Housing  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
Association,  said  the  force  needs  an 
additional  1,000 officers,  and  will  press 


that  demand  at  a City  Hall  rally  May  27. 

The  Bronx  District  Attorney's 
Office,  which  last  year  instituted  a tough 
no-plea-bargain  policy,  is  prosecuting 
a larger  percentage  of  felony  arrests  in 
the  borough  as  less  serious 
misdemeanors.  New  York  Newsday 
reported  this  month.  In  a process  called 
“frontloading,”  prosecutors  are  not  only 
reducing  felony  arrests  to  misdemeanors 
but  are  also  prosecuting  more  of  the 
remaining  felonies  in  a simplified 
procedure  without  using  the  grand  jury . 

Suffolk  County  police  arrested  a 
10-year-old  Gordon  Heights  boy  who 
allegedly  peddled  crack  from  his  purple 
scooter  on  May  1 8.  The  boy,  described 
by  police  as  "streetwise,"  was  arrested 
after  he  offered  undercover  agents  $60 
worth  of  crack  if  they  loaned  him  their 
car  The  child  was  charged  with  two 
counts  of  criminal  sale  of  a controlled 
substance  and  two  counts  of  possession 
of  a controlled  substance,  and  was 
remanded  to  his  parents'  custody 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Philadelphia 
police  have  captured  six  suspects  in  a 
brutal  attack  on  a man  who  has  waged 
a one-man  battle  against  local  drug 
dealers.  Santiago  Pineda,  39,  was 
leaving  his  home  with  his  three  children 
May  2 when  he  was  accosted  by  two 
men  who  shot  him  twice  in  the  face  and 
in  the  side.  The  men  threw  bricks  at 
him,  tried  to  run  him  down  with  a car 
and  smashed  the  vehicle’s  windows  as 
his  children  cowered  inside. 

Bucks  County  prosecutors  on  May 
27  announced  arrest  warrants  for  21 
people  accused  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  crack,  and  purchasing  crack  with 
food  stamps.  The  investigation,  which 
officials  said  was  the  most  extensive 
ever  undertaken  by  local  authorities, 
found  that  dealers  exchanged  crack  for 
food  stamps,  charging  50  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  stamps  were  then  taken  to 
local  merchants  who  gave  the  dealers 
70  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  merchants 
were  then  refunded  the  full  amount  of 
the  stamps  by  the  Federal  Government. 

RHODE  ISLAND — East  Providence 
police  began  conducting  weekly  night- 
shift  roll  calls  in  parks  in  an  effort  to 
increase  their  presence,  forge  closer 
relationships  with  residents  and  prevent 
rowdiness  and  drug  dealing. 


ALABAMA  — Jeny  Bahakel,  the 
Birmingham  police  officer  fired  after 
being  accused  of  using  excessive  force 
in  arresting  Mayor  Richard  Arrington’s 
daughter.  Erica,  in  1990,  began  his  new 
job  with  the  Jefferson  County  Sheriffs 
Department  on  May  17.  [See  LEN, 
Sept.  15,  1991.) 

ARKANSAS  — Two  teen-agers 
pleaded  innocent  to  capital  murder 
charges  in  the  death  of  veteran  Little 
Rock  Patrolman  Henry  Callenen,  who 
was  shot  to  death  May  15  during  an 
attempted  robbery.  Durrell  Childress, 
17,  and  Everett  Foreman,  are  charged 
with  the  killing. 

Ex-Pulaski  County  Jail  inmate 


Aaron  Rockford  filed  a suit  against 
Sheriff  Carroll  Graven  and  four  deputies 
May  18,  claiming  that  they  forced  him 
to  clean  up  the  bodily  fluids  of  an  HIV  - 
infected  inmate.  Rockford  seeks 
$50, OCX)  in  damages. 

FLORIDA  — An  Orlando  jury 
acquitted  former  Miami  police  officer 
William  Lozano  of  manslaughter  in  the 
deaths  of  two  black  men  whose  killings 
sparked  three  days  of  civil  unrest  in 
1989.  Lozano,  33,  who  was  previously 
convicted  of  the  charges  in  a 1989  trial, 
may  still  face  Federal  civil  rights  charges 
stemming  from  the  deaths  of  black 
motorcyclist  Clement  A.  Lloyd,  22,  who 
was  fleeing  another  police  officer  when 
he  was  shot,  and  his  passenger,  Allan 
Blanchard,  who  was  killed  in  the 
ensuing  crash.  Lozano’s  original 
conviction  was  overturned  when  an 
appeals  court  ruled  the  jury  may  have 
feared  an  acquittal  would  prompt  more 
rioting.  Miami  police,  who  had  braced 
for  a repeat  of  violence,  reported 
scattered  incidents  of  rock-  and  bottle- 
throwing,  random  gunfire  and  an 
attempt  to  storm  a storefront  police 
substation  following  the  new  verdict. 
Police  made  about  60  arrests,  but  no 
serious  injuries  were  reported. 

The  Honda  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement  has  cleared  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Highway  Safety  and 
Motor  Vehicles  of  allegations  that 
included  sexual  harassment  and 
personal  use  of  department  vehicles. 
Fred  Dickinson,  the  executive  director 
of  the  highway  department,  said  the 
charges  stemmed  from  a smear  cam- 
paign by  employees  angered  at  his 
decision  to  remove  longtime  Highway 
Patrol  Director  Bobby  Burkett  and 
replace  him  with  Ronald  Grimming, 
the  former  deputy  director  of  the  Illinois 
State  Police.  Some  troopers  are  said  to 
be  upset  over  Gnmming's  wish  to  curtail 
off-duty  work  assignments  and  replace 
.357  Magnums  with  9mm.  pistols. 

GEORGIA  — Civil  rights  marchers 
attacked  by  Ku  Klux  KJan  members  in 
a 1987  protest  in  Forsyth  County  have 
been  awarded  the  name,  mailing  lists 
and  assets  of  the  nation’s  largest  Klan 
chapter  in  a lawsuit  settlement.  The 
marchers  had  sued  the  Invisible  Empire- 
Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  won 
a $ 1.5-million  judgment  that  was  later 
reduced.  The  new  settlement  calls  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  Klan  organization, 
and  its  leader,  James  Farrands,  must 
pay  marchers  $37,500  in  damages. 

LOUISIANA  — In  a verdict  that  was 
widely  viewed  in  Japan  as  indicative  of 
endemic  violence  in  the  United  States, 
a Baton  Rouge  jury  on  May  23  found  a 
butcher  not  guilty  in  the  fatal  shooting 
of  a Japanese  exchange  student,  who 
was  killed  after  the  defendant  mistook 
him  for  a burglar.  Rodney  Peairs,  3 1 , 
was  acquitted  of  manslaughter  charges 
in  the  killing  of  16-year-old  Yoshihiro 
Hatton  last  Halloween.  Hatton  was 
killed  when  he  rang  the  doorbell  of 
Peairs’  home  to  ask  directions  to  a 
party.  Hattori’s  parents  have  collected 
nearly  2 million  signatures  in  Japan  on 
a petition  calling  for  a ban  on  handguns 
in  this  country. 

MISSISSIPPI  — A 19-year-old  inmate 
found  hanging  from  a bedsheet  in  the 
Jackson  City  Jail  on  May  24  brought 
the  number  of  jail  hanging  deaths  in  the 
stale  since  1987  to  47.  The  body  of 
Timothy  Lindsey,  19,  was  discovered 


less  than  24  hours  after  a guard  removed 
his  shoelaces,  fearing  he  might  be 
suicidal.  The  Justice  Department  is 
conducting  an  investigation  of  15  jails 
where  most  of  the  deaths  have  occurred 
to  determine  if  conditions  contribute  to 
suicides.  Lindsay,  who  was  charged 
with  murder,  reportedly  told  another 
inmate  he  would  rather  kill  himself 
than  return  to  state  prison,  where  he 
served  one  year  for  armed  robbery. 

The  manslaughter  trial  of  Port 
Gibson  Patrolman  Charles  Cupit  ended 
in  a second  mistrial  this  month  when 
jurors  couldn't  agree  on  a verdict.  Cupit 
is  accused  of  shooting  unarmed  burglary 
suspect  Larry  Payne  in  1991.  Prosecu- 
tors have  not  ruled  out  a third  trial. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Two  New 
York  truckers  were  sentenced  May  28 
to  almost  20  years  in  Federal  prison  on 
drug-trafficking  charges  despite  their 
claims  that  they  did  not  know  their 
cargo  contained  nearly  a ton  of  cocaine. 
Codell  Chavis  and  Kenneth  Fitzgerald 
maintained  their  insistence  that  they 
had  no  idea  what  was  in  the  truck  when 
they  were  stopped  by  State  Police  in 
December.  Authorities  discovered 
cocaine  worth  an  estimated  $86  million 
— the  largest  load  ever  seized  in  the 
state  — behind  stacks  of  furniture  and 
personal  goods. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — Richland 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  Doug 
Humphrey  lost  a $250,000  libel  lawsuit 
against  The  State  newspaper  in 
Columbia  this  month.  Humphrey  had 
sued  over  reports  that  he  failed  a lie- 
detector  test  into  charges  that  he 
promised  not  to  arrest  prostitutes  i f they 
had  sex  with  him  while  he  worked  as  a 
security  guard  at  a truckstop  Humphrey 
failed  to  prove  that  the  reports  were 
false  and  that  the  newspaper  knew  that 
when  it  printed  them. 

TENNESSEE  — Nashville  prosecu- 
tors say  they  will  ask  that  the  HIV 
infection  of  convicted  rapist  James 
Watson  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  he  is  sentenced  July  1.  Watson 
faces  up  to  30  years  in  prison  for  raping 
a 13-year-old  female  relative  in  1990. 

Layoffs  have  forced  the  Cheatham 
County  Sheriff  s Department  to  answer 
only  emergency  and  medical  calls. 
Sheriff  Pat  Chandler  said,  adding  that 
budget  shortfalls  forced  him  to  lay  off 
21  of  52  employees  this  month. 

A Johnson  City  man  was  charged 
with  stealing  a police  cruiser  and  leading 
officers  on  a 30-minute  chase  after  he 
wrecked  his  own  car  on  May  15.  A 
Washington  County  sheriffs  official 
who  was  monitoring  the  cruiser’s  radio, 
heard  the  suspect,  James  Archer,  25, 
say,  “I  think  I’ll  just  take  this  thing  to 
Jonesborough  and  park  it... I’m  too 
drunk  to  drive." 

VIRGINIA  — Virginia  Beach  police 
are  now  required  to  make  arrests  when 
they  think  a domestic  assault  has 
occurred  or  write  a report  explaining 
why  no  arrests  were  made.  Judges  will 
begin  handed  out  stiffer  sentences  and 
order  offenders  to  undergo  counseling 
under  the  new  domestic-violence 
policy  [See  LEN,  March  31.  1993; 
April  30.  1993.) 

Gov.  L.  Douglas  Wilder,  who 
reportedly  wants  to  leave  a legacy  as  a 
gun-control  advocate  when  he  leaves 
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office  in  January,  has  ordered  aides  to 
come  up  with  a list  of  assault  weapons 
to  be  banned  at  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  O.  Randolph 
Rollins,  the  state’s  Secretary  of  Public 
Safety,  said  May  27  that  he  had 
appointed  a task  force  of  law 
enforcement  specialists  to  determine 
exactly  what  constitutes  an  assault 
weapon  so  that  legislation  to  ban  them 
can  be  drafted  in  1994. 


ILLINOIS  — A 12-year-old  Chicago 
boy  has  been  charged  with  first-degree 
murder  in  the  death  of  a 2-year-old  who 
was  killed  when  the  youth  allegedly  set 
fire  to  the  home  of  another  boy  believed 
to  be  a member  of  a rival  gang  Police 
said  the  unidentified  youth  hung  out 
with  a group  of  self-styled,  pre-teen 
gang  members  who  called  themselves 
the  Titanic  Stones.  The  death  of  Denzel 
Castle  brought  to  22  the  number  of 
Chicago  children  who  have  died  by 
violence  this  year. 

INDIANA  — Indiana  University 
ordered  campus  police  to  arrest  students 
caught  having  sex  in  public  places  on 
its  Bloomington  campus.  Students  will 
be  charged  with  indecent  exposure  and 
their  names  will  be  made  public. 

First-time  drunken  drivers  will  be 
required  to  visit  a morgue  under  a new 
state  program  that  will  also  require 
offenders  to  watch  a video  featuring 
people  injured  or  killed  in  DUl-related 
traffic  accidents  and  a visit  to  a hospital 
intensive-care  unit. 

Indianapolis  prosecutors  want  to  try 
a 13-year-old  girl  as  an  adult  in  the 
stabbing  death  of  Jennifer  Thompson. 
13,  saying  the  defendant  is  vicious  and 
remorseless.  Defense  lawyers  say  the 
girl  is  an  average  student  with  few 
disciplinary  problems. 

KENTUCKY  — Poppy-seed  buns  will 
no  longer  be  sold  from  a Lexington 
jailhouse  vending  machine  because  a 
prisoner  tested  positive  for  opiates  after 
eating  one.  Thomas  Switzer,  who  was 
taken  off  a work-release  program  after 
the  drug  test,  has  been  reinstated. 

MICHIGAN  — Donald  Madsen,  a 
Northville  man  who  said  his  life  was 
“great  until  the  divorce  hit,"  fatally  shot 
his  wife,  then  spent  14  hours  calling 
police  and  a TV  station  before  killing 
himself. 

Robert  Lessnau,  one  of  three  Detroit 
police  officers  charged  in  the  November 
beating  death  of  black  motorist  Malice 
Green,  will  have  a judge,  not  a jury, 
decide  his  fate  in  a trial  scheduled  to 
begin  June  2.  Two  separate  juries  will 
decide  the  fates  of  the  other  officers. 

The  State  Police  will  begin  a three- 
month  pilot  program  June  1 in  which  1 1 
troopers  will  ride  Harley-Davidson 
motorcycles  to  see  if  the  bikes  enable 
officers  to  better  negotiate  heavy  traffic. 

OHIO — Two  white  supremacists  were 
indicted  in  Toledo  this  month,  charged 
in  connection  with  a plot  to  bomb  a 
mostly  black  housing  project.  Craig 
Lay  and  Aaron  Lee.  both  22 , told  police 


they  were  members  of  the  While  Aryan 
Religion,  a group  linked  to  narcotics 
trafficking,  stockpiling  firearms  and 
making  bombs.  Knives  and  bomb- 
making materials  were  seized  at  the 
pair's  home. 

A Springdale  city  official  who  was 
fired  over  her  sexual  relationship  with 
police  Lieut.  Michael  Keyes  will  sue  to 
get  her  job  back.  Officials  said  Beth 
Burkett  violated  a ban  on  fraternizing 
with  city  employees,  but  her  lawyer 
claims  she  is  a victim  of  sexism.  Keyes 
has  since  resigned  from  the  force. 

Two  Dayton  teen-agers  were 
indicted  May  15  on  charges  stemming 
from  a December  shooting  rampage 
that  left  six  people  dead.  Demarcus 
Maurice  Smith  and  Laura  Jeanne 
Taylor,  both  17,  were  intially  charged 
as  juveniles,  but  their  cases  were 
transferred  to  adult  court  after  a judge 
decided  they  could  not  be  rehabilitated 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Two  other 
teens  are  also  charged  in  the  three-day 
robbery  and  killing  spree;  all  of  the 
suspects  are  said  to  members  of  a group 
calling  itself  the  Downtown  Posse. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — Charleston 
Mayor  Kent  Hall  said  he  will  ask  the 
City  Council  to  pass  a gun-control 
ordinance  in  an  effort  to  curb  a wave  of 
violence  on  city  streets,  including  a 
spate  of  downtown  shootings  that  left 
four  people  dead  in  one  week. 

A grand  jury  in  Harrisville  indicted 
Dennis  Ferguson,  67,  on  a count  of 
first-degree  murder  in  the  April  8 
shooting  of  Trooper  Larry  Hacker,  34. 
Hacker  was  walking  up  Ferguson's 
driveway  to  ask  him  about  a dispute 
with  neighbors  when  he  was  killed. 

WISCONSIN  — Former  Green  Bay 
police  Officer  Terry  Gill,  49,  was 
sentenced  to  120  days  in  jail,  three 
years'  probation  and  fined  $500  after 
being  convicted  of  giving  a film  canister 
of  marijuana  to  an  exotic  dancer.  Gill, 
who  resigned  in  March,  pleaded  guilty 


IOWA  — The  mother  of  a woman 
jailed  for  killing  her  3-year-old  son 
wants  a gravestone  erected  by  a child 
advocacy  group  removed  Sandy  Nel- 
son says  the  group  that  placed  the  head- 
stone on  her  grandson  Jerry's  grave  is 
exploiting  the  death  for  publicity’s  sake. 
The  group,  which  calls  itself  “In  the 
Spirit  of  Jerry  Nelson,"  erected  the 
marker,  which  refers  to  the  boy  as  “a 
victim  of  child  abuse." 

Under  a new  law,  anyone  who 
commits  a drive-by  shooting  without 
hurting  anyone  can  be  jailed  for  10 
years. 

Des  Moines  police  are  using  a new 
assembly-line  approach  to  nabbing 
speeders  and  cracking  down  on  drunken 
drivers.  Sobriety  tests  of  drunken  driv- 
ers snared  in  speed  traps  will  be  proc- 
essed by  other  officers  stationed  nearby, 
allowing  enforcement  officers  to  write 
more  tickets  to  speeding  motorists. 

Des  Moines  police  believe  thieves 


wrapped  a chain  around  an  ATM  ma- 
chine and  pulled  it  through  a glass  wall 
with  a truck.  The  FBI  is  investigating 
the  theft  to  see  if  it  fits  a pattern  of  ATM 
thefts  reported  in  the  Midwest. 

MISSOURI  — A man  who  says  he  is 
dying  of  AIDS  was  charged  with  sod- 
omizing two  men  at  gunpoint  in  a St. 
Louis  park,  police  said.  Melvin  Johnson, 
28.  is  charged  in  three  attacks  in  which 
a couple  was  robbed,  a man  was  sod- 
omized and  another  was  sexually  as- 
saulted. Johnson  denies  the  charges. 

Lawmakers  have  approved  a bill 
that  would  require  police  recruits  to 
undergo  450  hours  of  training  before 
they  can  wear  a badge  The  state  cur- 
rently ranks  last  in  the  nation  in  the 
amount  of  basic  law  enforcement  train- 
ing with  120  hours,  and  a recruit  can 
work  as  an  officer  for  up  to  a year 
before  completing  training.  (See  LEN, 
March  31,  1990.) 

MINNESOTA  — A 16-year-old  who 
received  a plea-bargained  sentence  of 
no  more  than  three  years  for  his  role  in 
the  murder  of  Minneapolis  police  Offi- 
cer Jerry  Haaf  testified  May  21  that 
gang  leader  A.C.  Ford  planned  the  offi- 
cer’s killing  after  backing  off  from  an 
earlier  plot  to  kill  a bus  driver.  Ford  is 
the  first  of  four  suspects  to  be  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Haaf,  who  was  shot  to 
death  at  a Pizza  Shack  on  Sept.  25 
Community  leader  Sharif  Willis,  who 
heads  the  social  service  agency  United 
for  Peace,  was  also  implicated  in  the 
killing  during  trial  testimony.  Police 
have  maintained,  however,  that  Willis, 
who  was  convicted  of  second-degree 
murder  in  1984  and  was  released  on 
parole  after  serving  nearly  seven  years 
of  a 10-year  prison  sentence,  was  not 
involved  in  the  Haaf  killing. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Fargo  Police 
Chief  Ron  Raftevold  is  lobbying  the 
City  Commission  to  hire  1 1 more  offi- 
cers because  he  says  the  city's  ratio  of 
officers  — 17  per  1,000  residents — is 
among  the  lowest  in  the  state. 


ARIZONA  — The  trial  of  a teen-ager 
accused  of  ordering  the  killings  of  nine 
Buddhist  monks  began  May  17  in 
Phoenix.  Johnathan  Doody,  then  17, 
allegedly  ordered  his  friend  Alessandro 
Garcia  to  kill  all  witnesses  after  they 
robbed  the  monks'  compound  in  August 
1991.  The  case  led  to  former  Maricopa 
County  Sheriff  Thomas  Agnos  losing 
his  job  after  four  men  were  arrested  and 
held  for  two  months  before  being  ruled 
out  as  suspects. 

Maricopa  County  law  enforcement 
officials  have  created  a fugitive  hotline 
to  help  capture  elusive  state  felons. 

A judge  ruled  that  an  interview 
videotaped  by  Chandler  police  of  the 
Rev  Wilputte  Sherwood,  a Catholic 
priest  charged  with  sex  crimes  involving 
teen-age  boys,  must  be  made  public. 
News  organizations  had  gone  to  court 
seeking  the  release  of  the  tape. 

The  Federal  Government  has 


selected  a site  near  Eloy  for  a 1 ,000- 
bed, $85. 5 -million  immigration  prison 
and  detention  center.  The  Casa  Grande 
Dispatch  reported  this  month. 

COLORADO  — Adams  County 
Prosecutor  Edward  Towey,  34,  who 
was  found  dead  in  a motel  bathroom 
May  9,  died  of  a cocaine  overdose,  a 
coroner  ruled  this  month. 

Enrique  Montoya,  a dancer,  play- 
wright and  prominent  AIDS  activist, 
died  May  20,  two  days  after  his  car  was 
struck  by  a Denver  police  officer  who 
had  run  a stop  sign  while  responding  to 
a call  for  assistance  from  an  off-duty 
officer  Montoya,  43,  died  from  injuries 
he  received  in  a collision  with  a cruiser 
driven  by  Officer  Michael  D.  Graves, 
30.  Graves,  who  was  injured  in  the 
crash,  has  been  charged  with  reckless 
driving  resulting  in  death. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquerque 
police  used  a tranquilizer  gun  to  capture 
a 500-pound  tiger  loose  in  a Taco  Bell 
parking  lot.  The  tiger  apparently 
belonged  to  a professional  trainer,  and 
escaped  when  the  trainer’s  van  was 
burglarized 

TEXAS  — Religious  leaders  and 
trauma  phyisicans  who  treat  gunshot 
victims  stood  before  a list  of  3,692 
Texans  killed  with  guns  to  protest  a bill 
that  would  allow  residents  to  cany 
handguns.  The  state  Senate  approved 
the  measure  this  month  after  the  House 
approved  a similar  proposal.  The 
measure  would  be  put  before  voters  in 
a November  referendum,  but  Gov.  Ann 
Richards  has  vowed  to  veto  it. 

An  Austin  jury  on  May  14  sentenced 
Joel  Valdez  to  40  years  in  prison  in  a 
rape  case  that  sparked  national  attention 
because  the  victim  had  requested  that 
Valdez  use  a condom.  Valdez.  28, 
argued  that  the  request  had  signified 
consensual  sex. 

UTAH  — The  Ogden  Police 
Department  will  open  a larger  substation 
at  the  Ogden  City  Mall  after  a police 
survey  showed  that  80  percent  of  city 
residents  feel  unsafe  in  the  downtown 
area  at  night. 


ALASKA  — Anchorage  police  fatally 
shot  Terrance  Cloyd,  29,  after  a four- 
hour  standoff  during  which  Cloyd  was 
believed  to  be  holding  his  10-year-old 
brother  hostage.  Police  decided  to  shoot 
after  visiting  Cloyd 's  home  and  finding 
the  bodies  of  his  mother  and  sister. 

CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles  police 
closed  popular  Venice  Beach  May  16 
after  30  to  40  rival  gang  members  began 
fighting.  No  injuries  or  arrests  were 
reported  In  a related  development,  the 
City  Council  was  to  vote  again  this 
month  to  overcome  a deadlock  on  a 
proposal  to  ban  known  gang  members 
from  parks  and  beaches. 

Los  Angeles  police  say  car  thieves 
are  buying  wrecked  cars  to  obtain  their 
titles  and  ID  numbers  and  using  them 
for  stolen  vehicles  which  are  then  re- 


sold on  the  legal  market.  Police  discov- 
ered the  tactic  when  a wrecked  Honda 
brought  $4,000  at  a scrap  auction. 

Gov.  Pete  Wilson  has  denied  the 
clemency  petitions  of  14  women  who 
claimed  they  had  killed  their  husbands 
because  they  suffered  from  “banered 
women's  syndrome  " Wilson  reduced 
the  sentence  of  one  woman  and  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  another  because 
of  her  advanced  age  and  ill  health,  but 
rejected  her  claim  that  spousal  abuse 
was  the  motive  behind  the  ki  lling  of  her 
husband.  Wilson  said  he  based  his 
decisions  on  a narrow  definition  of  the 
syndrome  to  ensure  it  would  not  be 
used  “as  a rationalization  for  cold- 
blooded, premeditated  murder  " 

San  Diego  officials  arc  considering 
a ban  on  alcohol  at  public  beaches  and 
hiring  a private  security  force  to  aug- 
ment police  patrols  in  the  wake  of  in- 
creasing violence,  including  this 
month's  police  shooting  of  an  armed 
man  who  fled  while  being  questioned 
about  a fight  among  nearly  200  people. 

A Los  Angeles  County  sheriff  s 
deputy  who  used  a tape  recording  to 
refute  a sexual-misconduct  charge  hai 
filed  a $1 -million  slander  lawsuit  againsi 
the  motorist  who  made  the  accusation. 
Deputy  Doug  Schoenbom,  26.  used  the 
recording  to  clear  his  name  in  an  inter- 
nal affairs  investigation  of  claims  by 
William  L.  Fix  that  he  made  sexual 
advances  while  issuing  a ticket  in  Janu- 
ary. Deputies  use  microcasse  tie  record- 
ings during  routine  traffic  stops  to  guard 
against  charges  of  misconduct 

NEV  ADA — An  Assembly  committee 
has  approved  a bill  allowing  for  the 
early  release  of  dying  prisoners,  which 
would  save  the  state  $1  million  annu- 
ally. Under  the  measure,  only  those 
physically  unable  to  commit  more 
crimes  would  be  freed  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  full  Assembly 

OREGON  — Portland-area  law  en- 
forcement officials  this  month  warned 
drug  users  that  an  unusually  potent 
narcotic,  possibly  heroin,  may  be  on 
the  streets,  following  four  overdose 
deaths  in  one  day. 

WASHINGTON  — The  state  Suprerc 
Court  ruled  this  month  that  a person 
whose  criminal  conviction  is  overturned 
and  who  is  found  innocent  in  a second 
trial  cannot  sue  his  accusers  unless  the 
original  conviction  was  obtained  by 
fraud,  perjury  or  other  corrupt  means 

The  Seattle  Commission  for  Lesbi- 
ans and  Gays  this  month  called  for  a 
task  force  to  monitor  police  attitudes 
toward  homosexuals.  The  action  came 
after  Ed  Stnedinger,  the  president  of 
the  Seattle  Police  Officers  Guild,  ap- 
peared before  the  U.S.  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  telling  the  panel  it 
was  wrong  to  assume  that  gays  could 
serve  successfully  in  the  military  based 
on  their  police  work. 

Seattle  officials  and  members  of 
Stop  the  Violence  kicked  off  a cam- 
paign this  month  to  raise  money  to  pay 
for  guns  seized  by  police,  which  would 
be  melted  down  to  make  manhole  cov- 
ers. State  law  imposes  fines  on  munici- 
palities that  destroy  seized  weapons 
rather  than  selling  them  at  auctions 
Donations  would  be  used  to  pay  the 
$50,000  fine  that  will  be  levied  against 
the  city  once  the  guns  are  destroyed. 


People  & Places 


These  honored  dead. . . 


President  Clinton  and  Kathleen  A-  Young,  president  of  the  group 
Concerns  of  Police  Survivors,  light  a candle  during  a May  13  vigil  to 
honor  police  officers  who  have  died  in  the  line  of  duty.  As  part  of 
National  Police  Week  ceremonies,  328  new  names  were  added  to  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 
(Photo:  Peggy  Harrison) 


The  doctor 
is  out 

Call  him  “Sergeant  Doctor  Ensign  " 

That's  the  moniker  coined  by  col- 
leagues of  New  York  City  police  Sgt. 
Michael  Murray,  who  graduated  this 
month  from  the  New  York  Medical 
College.  The  degree  is  the  culmination 
of  four  grueling  years  of  medical  school, 
which  Murray  attended  while  working 
full  time  in  one  of  the  city’s  roughest 
police  precincts.  He  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  few  New  Yc.k  City  police 
officers  ever  to  have  pulled  off  such  a 
feat. 

Murray,  33,  was  scheduled  to  leave 
the  department  shortly  after  his  May  25 
graduation  to  begin  a three-year  tour  of 
duty  as  a medical  officer  in  the  Navy  to 
repay  a military  loan  that  helped  fund 
his  studies. 

Murray’s  graduation  marked  the  end 
of  a schedule  that  perhaps  only  the  most 
masochistic  would  envy.  After  his  shift 
ended  in  the  early  morning,  Murray 
would  drive  from  the  34th  Precinct  in 
upper  Manhattan  to  Valhalla,  the 
Westchester  County  village  that  is  home 
to  the  medical  school.  There,  he  would 
spend  eight  hours  a day  in  class.  Most 
of  the  time,  Murray  functioned  on  about 
four  hours  of  sleep. 

He  became  a police  officer  shortly 
after  getting  his  bachelor’s  degree  in 
science  and  philosophy  in  1982,  rea- 
soning that  the  great  philosophers  “were 
adventurers  who  did  varied  things  and 
had  different  experiences,"  he  said. 

But  it  was  while  working  the  mean 
streets  of  Washington  Heights,  a pre- 
dominantly Latino  neighborhood  beset 
by  crime  and  drugs,  that  Murray’s  de- 
sire to  become  a doctor  crystallized. 
“One  of  the  frustrations  1 did  experi- 
ence on  the  job  is  when  you  see  some- 
one die,"  he  recalled  in  an  interview 
with  The  New  York  Times.  “And  you 
watch  the  life  going  out  of  them  in  front 
of  you,  and  you  wish  there  was  some- 
thing you  could  do. 

“I  thought  if  I was  fortunate  enough 
to  get  into  medical  school,  then  maybe 
— you  know  — if  I found  myself  again 
in  that  situation,  maybe  instead  of  just 
having  that  feeling  of  frustration,  help- 
lessness — maybe  there  are  things  I 
could  do  with  the  knowledge  that  I ha  ve 
that  could  stop  that  process  from  hap- 
pening.” 


A native  of  the  Long  bland  town  of 
Commack,  Murray  is  one  of  six  chil- 
dren. His  father  was  a plumber  and 
Murray  helped  him  during  his  summer 
vacations  away  from  school,  starting  at 
age  13.  When  a physician  asked  him 
why  he  wanted  to  become  a urologist, 
Murray  joked,  “Well,  my  father  was  a 
plumber.  I guess  it  just  runs  in  the 
family  " 

Filling 
the  breach 

Bremer  Ehrler.  a respected,  long- 
time Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  official, 
was  sworn  in  as  interim  sheriff  May  18. 
replacing  Jim  Greene,  who  agreed  to 
resign  seven  months  before  the  end  of 
his  third  term  after  pleading  guilty  to 
Federal  tax-evasion  and  mail-fraud 
charges. 

Ehrler,  78,  who  was  elected  to  three 
terms  as  the  Jefferson  County  court 
clerk  and  was  Kentucky's  secretary  of 
state  from  1 988  to  1 99 1 , will  serve  until 
a newly  elected  sheriff  takes  office  in 
January.  Ehrler,  who  also  served  the 
last  year  of  County  Judge-Executive 
Mhch  McConnell's  term  after  McCon- 
nell was  elected  to  the  U S Senate  in 
1985,  told  reporters  at  his  swearing-in 
ceremony  he  planned  no  “wholesale 
changes"  in  the  220-member  agency 
“It’s  hard  to  say  the  first  day  what 
you're  going  to  do,"  he  said. 

But  Ehrler  did  say  he  intended  to 
recall  all  of  the  more  than  2,000  spe- 
cial-deputy badges,  which  carry  no  law 
enforcement  power,  issued  to  Greene’s 
friends  and  political  cronies.  He  added 
he  may  issue  badges  to  a group  of 
special  deputies  known  as  “the  work- 
ing 100"  — trained  volunteer  deputies 
who  provide  security  and  direct  traffic 
at  public  functions.  “They  do  a lot  of 
good,"  he  said. 

Ehrler  added  that  he  would  seek 
legal  advice  from  the  office  of  County 
Attorney  Mike  ConlifTe,  reversing 
Greene's  practice  of  hiring  private 
lawyers. 

Ehrler’s  appointment  by  County 
Judge-Executive  Dave  Armstrong  was 
seen  by  observers  as  a boon  to  the  local 
Democratic  Party,  which  has  taken  a 
battering  from  the  scandal  surrounding 
Greene.  Sean  Debhanty,  the  local  party 
chairman,  told  The  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  that  Ehrler  “fib  the  bill  — po- 


litical and  management  experience, 
being  able  to  do  the  things  that  need  to 
be  done." 

Ehrler’s  “integrity  is  unquesuon- 
able,"  said  County  Commissioner 
Darryl  Owens.  “He  will  offer  outstand- 
ing leadership."  Commissioner  Steve 
Henry,  who  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment, told  The  Courier-Journal  that 
Ehrler  is  “very  qualified  and  experi- 
enced in  handling  money."  pointing 
out  his  1 1 years  as  county  clerk. 

Shortly  before  Ehrler  was  sworn  in, 
Greene.  60.  who  was  preparing  to  mount 
a re-election  campaign  for  a fourth- 
term,  resigned  under  the  terms  of  a plea 
bargain  with  the  US.  Attorney’s  office. 
Greene,  who  was  first  elected  sheriff  in 
1981,  succeeding  his  brother,  Joe,  was 
accused  of  not  declaring  as  income 
$ 1 35,634  in  his  personal  bank  account 
in  order  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

Greene,  who  will  retain  his  sheri fT s 
pension,  agreed  to  pay  a $ 1 25,000  fine, 
part  of  which  will  be  used  to  pay  the 
$39,250  in  income  taxes  the  Govern- 
ment says  he  owes. 

Self- 

penalized 

Busted  by  one  of  his  own  troopers 
for  speeding  on  the  state  turnpike,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Police  was  suspended  for  a week 
without  pay  this  month  after  admitting 
he  had  had  a few  beers  before  his  run- 
in  with  the  law. 

Col . Charles  Henderson  complied 
with  a suspension  order  by  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Weld,  who  also  ordered  the  trooper 
who  stopped  Henderson  but  did  not  cite 
him  for  speeding  to  write  up  a ticket.  In 
addition,  a letter  of  reprimand  was 
placed  in  Henderson’s  personnel  file. 

The  Governor’s  order  came  May 
1 8,  one  week  after  Henderson  imposed 
a one-day  unpaid  leave  of  absence  on 
himself  after  it  was  disclosed  the  un- 
marked police  vehicle  he  was  driving 
was  stopped  for  speeding  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike  near  Weston  the  week 
before.  “The  problem  is  if  you  get  people 
imposing  penalties  on  themselves, 
there’s  a question  about  whether  that's 
appropriate,"  Weld  said,  in  explaining 
his  action.  “Our  feeling  is  that  a one- 
week  suspension  is  an  appropriate  re- 
flection of  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense." 

Henderson  acknowledged  drinking 
“a  couple  of  beers”  before  getting  into 
his  car,  but  denied  he  was  intoxicated  at 
the  time  he  was  pulled  over  by  Trooper 
Robert  Franzella.  Henderson  said  he 
was  driving  70  to  75  mph  in  a 55  zone 
on  the  turnpike  near  Weston.  But  The 
Boston  Globe  reported  that  a tape  of 
State  Polioe  radio  transmissions  indi- 
cates that  Franzella  thought  Henderson 
was  driving  well  above  the  speed  limit. 
Referring  to  Henderson’s  red  Ford  LTD, 
Franzella  is  heard  on  the  tape  telling  a 
dispatcher  that  he  “has  one  coming  up 
on  the  barracks  at  95  mph." 

Weld  said  he  would  not  order  an 
investigation  to  determine  if  Hender- 
son might  have  been  drunk  at  the  time 
of  the  May  10  incident.  “I’ve  asked 
enough  questions  to  satisfy  myself  there 
is  not  a basis  for  that  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,"  the  Governor  said. 

A State  Police  spokeswoman  told 
LEN  that  Henderson  had  “complied 
with  the  suspension  order,  and  as  far  as 
we’re  concerned,  the  matter  is  behind 
us." 


The 100G 
question 

Did  former  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Police  Chief  Ernest  “Curt"  Curts  in- 
ger  violate  a lawsuit  settlement  with 
the  city  when  he  mounted  an  unsuc- 
cessful bid  for  mayor  earlier  this  year? 
That’s  what  city  officials  will  try  to 
determine.  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
reported  this  month. 

Despite  calls  to  leave  the  divisive 
issue  alone,  the  City  Council  on  May  20 
voted  6-2  this  month  to  ask  city  lawyers 
to  look  into  the  matter. 

Curtsinger  was  fired  early  last  year 
because  of  allegations  of  racial  insensi- 
tivity and  mismanagement  — charges 
which  were  never  substantiated.  His 
dismissal  prompted  an  outpouring  of 
support  from  angry  residents,  who 
mounted  a grass-roots  effort  aimed  at 
winning  his  reinstatement.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  matter,  city  officials  reached 
a settlement  with  Curtsinger  that  paid 
him  $585,000  in  damages.  They  also 
put  him  back  on  the  payroll  as  an  assis- 
tant city  manager  on  the  condition  that 
he  “neither  seek  to  hold,  serve  in  or 
hold  under  any  circumstances  the  posi- 
tion of  police  chief  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  or  any  comparable  position"  in 
city  government.  [See  LEN,  June  15, 
1993] 

Curtsinger  subsequently  resigned 
from  the  assistant  city  manager  posi- 
tion to  run  for  mayor.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  incumbent,  David  Fischer,  who 
told  the  City  Council  to  forget  the  whole 
issue  of  whether  the  former  chief  vio- 
lated the  agreement.  “1  think  this  city 
has  really  been  moving  forward  these 
past  45  days,"  said  Fischer.  “We’ve  got 
really  great  momentum.  . .I’d  like  to 
drop  it.” 

But  City  Councilman  Paul  Ylngst 
said  that  the  city  still  owes  Curtsinger 
$100,000,  and  his  mayoral  bid  raises 
questions  about  whether  the  former 
police  chief  held  up  his  end  of  the 


bargain.  “I  think  it’s  painful  to  have  to 
address  this  issue  because  we’ve  been 
involved  with  it  for  so  many  months." 
he  said.  “I  think  it’s  a matter  we’ve  got 
to  deal  with.  I felt  that  when  you  make 
a good  agreement,  you  must  stick  by  it 
This  is  a real  $100,000." 

Yingst  said  he  intepreted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  settlement  to  mean  that 
Curtsinger  would  not  seek  any  city 
position  that  would  directly  control  the 
police  chief,  including  mayor.  Louis 
Kwail,  who  represented  Curtsinger  in 
negotiations  with  the  city,  maintains 
that  the  settlement  never  barred  a run 
for  mayor. 

City  Attorney  Michael  Davis  said 
that  since  he  was  involved  in  negotiat- 
ing the  original  settlement,  he  would 
probably  seek  the  opinion  of  an  attor- 
ney outside  city  government. 


Consolidation,  Privitization 
and  Civilianiz/dion 

Mike  Worley.  Bob  Marconi.  Don 
Hopkins,  Theresa  McElwaln, 
Armond  Rossiter.  Alan  Hyde,  Bill 
Borzone.  Lois  Wallace,  James  Hull, 
Chuck  Tudor,  Marilyn  Appner-Falor, 
Allen  Prettyman.  Gerard  Carlin, 
Doug  Richardson,  James  Griffis, 
Mark  Bach.  Kent  Neigebauer,  Dave 
Combs.  Gerald  Kellar,  Theresa 
Turpin-Watson.  John  C Rychlak 
Jr.,  Doug  Lindsay,  William  Addison, 
Jim  Tomlinson,  James  G.  Walsh, 
Jeci  Hemmer,  Andrew  Clemson, 
David  Doepner.  William  Moffet, 
Duane  Sammons.  Kevin  J.  Stoehr, 
Scott  Terry,  Michael  O'Rourke. 
Clarke  Christensen.  Rick  Turner, 
Alan  Wapner,  Holly  Christian.  Tim 
McCauley.  Jerry  Kos,  Bill  Ford. 
Mary  Coleman  and  Pam  Vasquez. 
Invite  you  to  attend  the 

International  Association  of  Lew 
Enforcement  Planners 
1993 

Annual  Conference 

October  1 7-22,  1 993 
Plantation.  Florida 

For  information  write:  IALEP, 

1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite 
9,  Washington,  D C 20036  or 
phone  1202)857-8485. 
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Zero  tolerance  on  bias? 


NJ  black  troopers  charge  systemic  racism 


As  more  black  New  Jersey  slate 
troopers  come  forward  with  allegations 
of  racism  and  discrimination  against 
the  State  Police,  an  attorney  for  six 
troopers  who  filed  a complaint  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission last  month  said  she  expects 
more  minority  officers  to  join  the 
complaint. 

State  Police  officials  say  the  charges 
are  unfounded. 

On  May  6,  black  and  Hispanic  state 
troopers  from  several  states  met  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York  to  discuss  the  problems  of  racism 
and  discrimination  within  their  ranks. 
Troopers  from  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  York  and  Rhode  Island  met 
with  the  New  Jersey  troopers  who  filed 
the  EEOC  complaint,  said  Renee  Stein- 
hagen, a Newark  attorney  who  is  repre- 
senting the  group.  Following  the  meet- 
ing, black  New  Jersey  troopers  decided 
to  decided  to  form  their  own  organiza- 
tion, she  said. 

An  article  in  The  New  York  Daily 
News  last  month  detailed  the  troopers’ 
allegations,  including  the  posting  of 
racist  flyers  in  at  least  three  New  Jersey 
State  Police  barracks.  The  newspaper 
said  one  of  the  flyers  included  a black 
cartoon  character  with  exaggerated 
facial  features  running  through  a 
bullseye  under  the  title,  “Official  run- 
nin’  nigger  target  " 

Other  racist  posters  have  appeared 
in  the  barracks,  the  black  troopers 
charged,  including  cartoons  of  black 


police  officers  with  watermelon  faces 
and  portrayals  of  Ku  Klux  Klansmen 
putting  a rope  around  a black  man's 
neck.  The  flyers  have  been  posted, 
distributed  and  stuffed  into  mailboxes 
over  the  last  two  years  at  the  State 
Police  barracks  at  Totowa,  Newark  and 
Bloomfield,  The  Daily  News  reported. 

The  EEOC  complaint,  which  Stein- 
hagen  filed  April  23.  alleges  that  State 
Police  officials  failed  to  consider  black 
troopers  for  advancement,  promotion 
or  special  assignments;  denied  requests 
by  black  troopers  for  transfers;  arbitrar- 
ily denied  re-enlistment  of  black  troop- 
ers at  two-  and  four-year  intervals;  se- 
lectively and  unfairly  enforced  regula- 
tions against  minority  troopers;  allowed 
a racially  hostile  work  environment, 
and  deliberately  assigned  black  troop- 
ers to  posts  far  from  their  homes. 

“All  the  foregoing  practices  and  poli- 
cies have  been  ongoing  at  the  State 
Police  for  many  years  and  continue,  to 
date,"  the  complaint  asserted 

State  Police  officials  deny  that  insti- 
tutionalized racism  exists  in  the  759- 
member  agency,  which  is  8.4  percent 
black  and  4.7  percent  Latino.  In  a tersely 
worded  statement  following  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Daily  News  report,  which 
he  called  “an  unfair  slap"  at  all  New 
Jersey  state  troopers.  Col.  Justin  J. 
Dintino,  the  State  Police  Superinten- 
dent, insisted  that  “racial  discrimina- 
tion— or  any  formof discrimination — 
will  NOT  be  tolerated." 

Dintino  said  a poster  that  appeared 


in  the  newspaper  “was  the  subject  of  an 
inquiry  several  years  ago"  that  resulted 
in  a memo  “sternly"  informing  all 
commanders  that  such  depictions 
“would  not  be  tolerated  and  that  any 
such  incident  must  be  reported  imme- 
diately " 

The  Superintendent  stressed  that  the 
allegations  were  just  that,  and  that  evi- 
dence to  support  them  would  be  taken 
“extemely  seriously"  and  fully  investi- 
gated 

“I,  personally,  have  worked  very 
hard  to  send  a message  — from  the  top 
down  — that  instances  of  discrimina- 
tion are  not  acceptable  and  will  not  be 
tolerated,"  said  Dintino,  pointing  to  his 
“second  to  none"  record  on  recruiting 
and  promoting  minorities  and  his  crea- 
tion of  a two-day  “cultural  diversity" 
course  that  is  required  of  all  personnel. 

(On  May  3,  the  State  Police  an- 
nounced that  the  agency  had  promoted 
its  first  Hispanic  captain  and  its  third 
black  captain.  Juan  Matt  os  Jr.,  38,  who 
Dintino  said  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting more  minorities  to  apply  to  the 
force,  was  promoted,  along  with  El- 
wood  Billups,  50.  Matt  os,  who  joined 
the  State  Police  in  1975,  was  most  re- 
cently an  affirmative  action  officer. 
Billups,  a trooper  since  1969,  last  served 
as  a lieutenant  with  authority  over  the 
central  security  bureau.  The  appoint- 
ments bring  to  24  the  number  of  mi- 
norities Dintino  has  promoted  since  he 
became  Superintendent  in  February 
1990.  Dintino  added  that  about  30  per- 


With  a minimum  of  rancor, 
a civilian  review  panel  is  born 

Yonkers,  N.Y.,  board  to  include  civilians  & police 


The  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  Police  Depart- 
ment is  the  latest  addition  to  a growing 
list  of  police  agencies  being  monitored 
by  some  type  of  civilian  review  board. 

Mayor  Terence  M.  Zaleski  and 
Police  Commissioner  Robert  K.  Olson 
announced  May  24  that  an  eight-mem- 
ber Police  Professional  Standards 
Review  Committee  would  be  formed  to 
review  complaints  of  police  brutality 
and  misconduct.  All  eight  members  — 
four  civilians  from  outside  the  Police 
Department  and  four  high-ranking 
police  officials,  one  of  whom  will  be 
nominated  by  the  Policemen’s  Benevo- 
lent Association  — will  be  appointed 
by  the  Police  Commissioner. 

Committee  members,  who  will  not 
be  paid  and  who  will  serve  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Police  Commissioner,  will 
meet  whenever  the  panel  receives 
complaints  against  the  police.  The 
committee  will  not  have  its  own  law- 
yers or  investigators  — the  Police 
Department’s  Office  of  Professional 
Standards  will  handle  investigations  into 
allegations  of  police  misconduct  — nor 
will  it  have  independent  subpoena 
powers.  However,  it  can  ask  the  Mayor 
or  Police  Commissioner  to  subpoena 
testimony  or  records  it  may  need  to 
adequately  review  the  complaint. 

The  committee  will  focus  on  seri- 
ous misconduct  or  brutality  allegations, 
not  minor  violations  of  procedure  or 
policy,  and  will  review  no  more  than 
five  complaints  per  session. 

After  its  review  is  complete,  the 
committee  can  make  disciplinary  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner, who  will  retain  full  disciplinary 
authority.  However,  the  Police  Com- 


missioner may  choose  to  accept  or 
modify  its  proposals.  “I  was  very  ada- 
mant about  that,"  Olson  told  LEN.  “If  I 
don't  control  the  discipline,  then  they 
don’t  need  me.” 

The  civilian  members  of  the  com- 
mittee must  not  have  law  enforcement 
experience  or  hold  public  office,  and 
will  be  selected  to  reflect  ethnic  diver- 
sity. Four  alternates  will  also  be  se- 
lected. Olson  said.  The  Police  Depart- 
ment members  must  be  at  the  rank  of 
sergeant  or  above,  and  cannot  super- 
vise officers  named  in  complaints,  he 
added . The  city 's  Task  Force  on  Police- 
Community  Relations  will  nominate 
the  civilians  for  Olson's  consideration 

All  of  the  committee's  civilian 
members  will  be  required  to  attend  a 
“citizens’  police  academy."  a 10-week 
program  designed  to  familiarize  them 
with  the  operations  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. The  program,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  up  and  running  sometime 
this  summer,  eventually  will  be  open  to 
all  Y onkers  residents  who  want  to  leam 
more  about  their  Police  Department 
The  academy  "is  a real  winner  when 
you’re  talking  about  the  community  - 
policing  philosophy  and  getting  the 
citizens  involved,"  Olson  said. 

The  establishment  of  some  form  of 
police  review  board  has  been  under 
discussion  in  Yonkers  for  several  years. 
Two  years  ago,  a human  relations 
committee  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
which  included  minority  residents  and 
police  representatives  recommended  the 
formation  of  a “complaint  investiga- 
tion committee,"  which  Olson  sup- 
ported but  the  police  union  opposed. 
The  idea  was  unanimously  rejected  by 


the  City  Council  last  year. 

But  Olson  said  two  recent  incidents 
involving  police  brutality  and  miscon- 
duct presented  a “window  of  opportu- 
nity" that  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
committee.  On  May  6,  a Federal  grand 
jury  indicted  two  police  officers  for 
violating  the  civil  rights  of  two  male 
Irish  immigrants  and  an  Irish-Amen- 
can  woman  who  protested  an  arrest  at  a 
christening  party  in  1991 . The  officers 
are  accused  of  taking  the  two  men  to  a 
deserted  commuter  railroad  parking  lot 
and  beating  them  with  nightsticks  while 
the  men’s  hands  were  cuffed  behind 
their  backs. 

Last  month,  Olson  fired  two  offi- 
cers and  disciplined  three  others  for 
trying  to  cover  up  a fistfight  involving 
officers  by  fabricating  a report  that 
blamed  the  assault  on  a fictitious  black 
male  suspect. 

Discussions  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  review  committee  were 
generally  free  of  the  rancorous,  divi- 
sive debate  and  rhetoric  that  have  char- 
acterized the  civilian  review  issue  in 
other  cities.  Last  year,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
Police  Chief  Louis  Cobarruviaz  threat- 
ened to  resign  if  the  City  Council  ap- 
proved a strong,  all-civilian  review 
board.  The  council  instead  opted  to 
appoint  an  independent  auditor  to  over- 
see investigations  of  police  miscon- 
duct, and  Cobarruviaz  stayed  on.  (See 
LEN,  Nov  30,  1992  ] 

The  battle  over  civilian  oversight  of 
police  is  currently  being  waged  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  City  Council,  in 
defiance  of  a threatened  veto  by  Mayor 
Edward  Rendell,  voted  May  20  to  set 
Continued  on  Page  10 


cent  of  the  more  than  4,600  people 
taking  the  State  Police  written  exami- 
nation last  month  were  minorities.) 

Trooper  A1  Della  Fave,  a State  Po- 
lice spokesman,  told  LEN  that  the 
agency  has  looked  into  the  allegations 
and  has  found  nothing  to  substantiate 
them.  “A  lot  of  them  are  really  old 
charges,"  he  said,  “stuff  they’ve  brought 
back  up  again  from  charges  that  were 
made  in  the  1960’s,  and  others  that 
were  made  five  or  six  years  ago." 

Steinhagen  said  four  troopers,  a 
sergeant  and  a detective  joined  in  the 
initial  complaint,  but  their  identities  are 
being  shielded  because  they  fear  repri- 
sals from  colleagues  and  superiors.  All 
had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  the 
situation  resolved  through  departmen- 
tal channels,  she  said. 

Five  more  troopers  have  come  for- 
ward to  join  the  complaint  and  Stein- 
hagen said  she  expects  more  to  do  so. 
The  EEOC  has  six  months  to  act  on  the 
complaint,  she  said,  and  if  it  decides  to 
investigate,  it  could  require  the  state  to 
pursue  specific  remedies. 

“In  terms  of  the  hostile  work  envi- 
ronment (allegations),  there  might  be 
some  monetary  relief  for  some  people. 


And  in  terms  of  the  allegations  con- 
cerning promotions,  we’re  hoping  to 
change  the  whole  promotion  system,  so 
that  objective  standards  are  instituted," 
she  told  LEN 

A commission  capable  of  conduct- 
ing “a  much  more  sophisticated  analy- 
sis" of  the  promotional  system  might  be 
necessary  to  adequately  restructure  it, 
she  added. 

“Right  now,  the  promotion  system 
is  completely  subjective.  Your  supervi- 
sor evaluates  you  and  gives  you  certain 
points  for  leadership,  past  job  perform- 
ance — [categories]  where  no  objec- 
tive criteria  is  used.  That’s  really  the 
essence  of  this  case,"  Steinhagen  said. 

The  State  Police  has  also  come  under 
fire  recently  from  the  National  Black 
Police  Association  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  for  its  new  policy  that 
requires  all  candidates  to  have  a four- 
year  college  degree,  or  two  years  of 
college  plus  military  service.  The  groups 
charge  that  the  new  policy  will  shut  out 
minority  applicants,  but  Dinuno  has 
said  the  education  requirement  is  nec- 
essary to  attract  more  mature  and  cul- 
turally sensitive  recruits. 


Senate  panel  OK's  bill 
targeting  sexual  attacks 

Report  highlights  CJ  system's 
shortcomings  in  handling  rapes 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
unanimously  approved  legislation  that 
would  stiffen  penalties  for  sexual  at- 
tacks against  women,  provide  $500  mil- 
lion in  grants  for  domestic  violence 
prevention  and  rape  education  pro- 
grams, and  permit  sex-attack  victims  to 
sue  their  attackers  for  civil  damages 
before  criminal  prosecutions  occur. 

Under  the  Violence  Against  Women 
Act.  restraining  orders  issued  in  one 
state  would  be  enforceable  in  any  other 
In  addition,  batterers  who  cross  state 
lines  to  continue  their  abuse  would  be 
charged  with  a Federal  offense.  The  bill 
now  goes  to  the  full  Senate. 

Senator  Orrin  G Hatch  (R.-Utah), 
who  co-sponsored  the  act  along  with 
the  committee’s  chairman.  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr.  of  Delaware,  pre- 
dicted it  would  win  Congressional  ap- 
proval- Hatch  said  the  measure  had 
wide  bipartisan  support,  particularly 
because  the  committee  approved  the 
addition  of  a number  of  Republican 
initiatives,  including  recommendations 
for  improving  the  ethical  conduct  of 
lawyers  litigating  rape  cases. 

On  May  27,  the  day  it  approved  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  committee  also 
made  public  the  results  of  its  six-month 
study  of  sex  crimes  against  women, 
which  found  that  nearly  half  of  all  rape 
cases  in  the  United  States  are  dismissed 
before  trial.  It  also  found  that  almost 
half  of  convicted  rapists  serve  less  than 
a year  behind  bars  for  their  crimes. 
Accused  robbers  and  murderers  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  tried  and  con- 
victed than  accused  rapists,  it  added 

The  report  was  based  on  a survey  of 
criminal  justice  agencies  in  states  that 
together  represent  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  population.  It  found 
that  only  one  of  every  10  rapes  reported 
to  police  results  in  the  offender  serving 
any  time  in  prison. 

“Almost  half  (48  percent)  of  all  rape 
cases  are  dismissed  before  trial,"  the 
study  noted.  Of  those  who  are  con- 


victed, 2 1 percent  are  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  another  24  percent  are  sen- 
tenced to  a local  jail,  “which  typically 
means  they  will  spend  1 1 months  be- 
hind bars." 

Judges  and  prosecutors  often  favor 
sentencing  first-time  offenders,  includ- 
ing rapists,  to  probation  “on  the  theory 
that  first-time  offenders  are  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  community,"  the  report 
said  "It  means  that  a convicted  rapist 
may  rape  twice,  in  effect,  before  he 
ever  sees  the  inside  of  a prison  cell." 

"Conservative  estimates"  put  at  84 
percent  the  proportion  of  rapes  each 
year  that  are  never  reported,  a finding 
the  report  blamed  on  prosecutors’ 
unwillingness  to  bring  charges  incases 
where  the  offender  knew  the  victim. 
FBI  statistics  show  that  106,593  forc- 
ible rapes  were  reported  to  the  nation's 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  1991,  the 
last  year  for  which  data  are  available. 
That  figure  represents  an  increase  of 
nearly  4 percent  from  1990 

Helen  Neubome,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women’s  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion Fund,  told  The  Washington  Post 
that  the  report  “demonstrates  that  the 
legal  system  has  failed  women  " She 
added  that  the  act's  provisions  for  civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  gender-based 
attacks  would  make  it  clear  that  such 
violence  is  “not  merely  an  individual 
crime  but.  an  assault  on  a publicly 
shared  ideal  of  equality." 

The  Violence  Against  Women  Act 
authorizes  more  than  $300  million  in 
Fedreal  grants  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  help  them  combat  violence 
against  women,  and  an  addmonal  $ 1 85 
million  would  go  to  domestic-  violence 
prevention  programs.  Another  $20 
million  would  be  set  aside  to  fund 
campus-based  rape  education  programs. 
The  committee  report  found  that  wonxm 
18-24  are  the  most  likely  victims  of 
rape  and  that  “a  significant  profxxtion 
of  those  young  women  are  in  college." 
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Preparedness  & the  professional  edge: 

Overcoming  an  assessment  center:  Part  II 


By  Karl  W.  Wilmes 
( Second  of  two  parts. ) 

During  assessment  center  testing, 
the  assessors  evaluating  your  perform- 
ance are  trying  to  answer  three  basic 
but  vital  questions  about  you: 

1 Can  you  do  the  job? 

1 Are  you  willing  to  do  the  job? 

1 Are  you  reasonably  compatible 
with  the  existing  management  team? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  likely 
will  be  determined  by  qualities  that 
cannot  be  developed  on  the  job.  Your 
work  and  value  systems,  energy  levels, 
motivation,  resistance  to  stress,  and 
sensitivity  to  others  are  all  examples. 
The  candidate  who  can  best  communi- 


you  don’t  see  yourself  successful  as  a 
supervisor  or  manager,  you  will  not 
succeed  in  the  assessment  center.  Noth- 
ing, however,  will  serve  as  a substitute 
for  actual  ability.  Finally,  time  man- 
agement is  crucial  in  your  preparation 
for  an  assessment  center.  Being  pre- 
pared requires  an  allocation  of  prime 
time  on  your  part. 

General  Guidelines 
Some  general  guidelines  apply  to 
all  assessment  centers  and  all  exercises 
at  a given  assessment  center  Most 
importantly,  do  not  play  a role.  Some 
candidates  feel  it’s  best  to  try  to  guess 


The  candidate  must  possess  good 
communication  skills.  Most  perform- 
ance in  an  assessment  center,  as  on  the 
job,  is  measured  by  assessing  behavior 
as  demonstrated  by  either  written  or 
oral  communication.  It  has  been  shown 
that  in  order  to  succeed  in  an  assess- 
ment center,  a person  must  be  able  to 
communicate.  It  does  a candidate  no 
good  to  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  do 
it  if  that  knowledge  cannot  be  expressed 
or  demonstrated.  Communication  skills 
can  be  summed  up  as  listening,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  speaking. 

The  candidate  must  possess  prob- 
lem-solving abilities.  Such  abilities. 


opportunity  for  you  to  sell  yourself 
during  the  assessment  centers.  Typi- 
cally during  an  assessment  center,  you 
will  begin  with  this  exercise.  You  will 
be  given  from  10  to  30  minutes  to 
prepare  for  this  exercise,  in  which  you 
willgivea5-  to  10-minute  presentation 
describing  your  background  and  quali- 
fications for  this  position.  Be  sure  to 
include  past  accomplishments  and  fu- 
ture goals.  This  exercise  provides  as- 
sessors with  your  background  and  al- 
lows them  to  get  to  know  you.  Asses- 
sors are  grading  you  on  your  delivery. 
You  must  provide  a good  professional 
presentation,  use  effective  visual  aids 


Group  Discussions 
Police  assessment  centers  are  con- 
ducted to  measure  a candidate’s  poten- 
tial for  leadership  within  an  organiza- 
tion. When  candidates  participate  in  a 
group  discussion,  it  enables  the  asses- 
sors to  observe  the  degree  to  which  a 
candidate  demonstrates  the  behaviors 
associated  with  the  exercise.  The  lead- 
erless group  exercise  allows  candidates 
to  interact  with  each  other  without  any 
one  person  being  designated  as  the 
leader.  This  exercise  measures  asser- 
tiveness and  creativity;  it  also  allows 
the  assessors  to  observe  the  candidates 
operating  within  their  peer  group.  As- 
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tions  wiii  be  the  person  who  is  logically  Preparation  is  the  key  to  success,  and  should  involve  every  phase, 
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process,  candidates  must  be  aware  of  me  parameters  of  competition  to  reach  a goal  of  promotion." 

the  organization’s  environment  In  other  


words,  the  candidate  must  develop  and 
display  a properly  perceived  attitude. 
The  candidate  should  become  aware  of 
the  prevailing  philosophies  and  expec- 
tations and  past  practices  of  the  current 
administration.  Candidates  must  de- 
velop a mental  attitude  of  acceptance  in 
the  organization  - an  attitude  that  says, 
“To  get  along,  you  have  to  go  along." 

Research  suggests  that  one  cannot 
be  successful  in  assessment  centers 
simply  by  studying  about  them.  The 
candidate ’s  preparation  for  the  center  is 
the  key  to  success,  and  should  involve 
every  phase,  from  appropriate  dress  to 
investigation  of  the  organization's 
norms,  to  complete  knowledge  of  rele- 
vant dimensions  and  exercises.  The 
candidate  must  make  a commitment  to 
do  whatever  it  takes  within  the  parame- 
ters of  competition  to  reach  a goal  of 
promotion.  Preparation  begins  with  a 
positive  mental  attitude  and  approach 
to  the  testing  process.  Attitude  plays 
the  most  important  role  in  a candidate’s 
successful  completion  of  an  assessment 
center.  While  it  may  be  difficult  for  the 
average  candidate  to  psyche  himself 
mentally  for  an  examination  process, 
there  are  numerous  improvements  one 
can  make  to  assist  in  undergoing  the 
assessment  center  process. 

The  most  important  preparation 
strategy  is  to  project  yourself  into  the 
role  of  a supervisor  or  manager 
Throughout  your  preparation,  you 
should  visualize  yourself  as  a supervi- 
sor or  manager  while  remaining  fo- 
cused on  your  goal.  Quite  simply,  if 


what  the  assessors  want  and  then  try  to 
act  that  way.  This  ploy  is  doomed  to 
failure  and  is  likely  to  lower  your  rat- 
ing. Exercises  tend  to  be  intense  and 
candidates  who  role-play  tend  to  forget 
the  role  and  revert  to  their  true  selves  in 
the  progression  of  exercises.  A differ- 
ence in  performance  comes  through, 
causing  severe  rating  problems. 

The  candidate  should  participate 
fully.  Many  times,  candidates  do  not 
involve  themselves  in  the  exercises, 
especially  in  group  discussions  that 
require  them  to  compete  with  others  for 
time  to  demonstrate  their  abilities.  The 
lack  of  participation  is  equivalent  to 
lack  of  ability. 

The  candidate  should  budget  time. 
Of  necessity,  all  exercises  have  time 
limits.  Properly  constructed  exercises 
have  been  pretested  and  generally  have 
realistic  time  guidelines  established  for 
completion.  Generally,  a few  minutes 
spent  organizing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
exercises  and  establishing  an  outline  or 
a plan  of  action  will  conserve  time  and 
return  an  investment  to  you  during  the 
exercise.  This  is  especially  true  for  in- 
basket  and  written  problem-solving 
exercises. 

The  candidate  should  follow  com- 
plete instructions.  Exercises  will  be 
different  in  their  instructions  and  ob- 
jectives, though  they  might  seem  iden- 
tical . Make  sure  you  have  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions under  which  you  are  operating. 
Make  sure  you  completely  identify  each 
task  you  are  required  to  complete. 


In  Bridgeport,  drug  use 
is  a dead  end  — literally 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Florida-to-Maine  route  that  runs 
through  the  city  and  has  earned  a repu- 
tation as  a major  drug-trafficking  corri- 
dor. “Naturally  when  you  have  that 
much  police  activity  moving  in  and  out 
of  town,  it’s  going  to  be  a deterrent  to 
crime,"  said  Thomas  Hashem,  director 
of  communications  for  the  state  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety. 

Helping  in  the  effort  to  reclaim  the 
East  End  from  drug  dealers  is  a store- 
front police  mini-station  that  local  busi- 
ness owners  say  has  helped  keep  the 
dealers  at  bay.  “The  police  officers 
come  over  here  a lot,  and  they  want  to 


help  us  much  more  than  ever  before," 
said  Ramona  Santelises,  the  manager 
of  a local  market.  “I’m  hoping  these 
barriers  will  work  because  we  got  people 
afraid  to  come  down  here  to  shop,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  because  of  all 
the  crazy  people  with  the  drugs.” 

The  word  on  the  street  is  that  drug 
dealers  are  not  happy  with  the  barriers, 
said  Jorge  Jaiman,  a community  liaison 
officer  in  the  East  End.  “They’re  ner- 
vous because  they  know  once  the  people 
start  coming  in  from  Fairfield  and 
Westport  to  get  their  drugs  and  they  get 
lost  in  all  these  streets,  they  won't  be 
coming  here  anymore,"  he  said. 


minimally  involving  the  dimensions  of 
problem  analysis  and  judgment,  are  as 
critical  as  communication  skills. 

The  candidate  must  be  willing  to 
delegate  during  the  assessment  center. 
Delegation  is  sometimes  a dimension 
in  itself,  but  more  often,  it  is  a function 
of  other  dimensions  and  is  critical  to 
your  success  in  an  assessment  center. 
Remember,  as  noted  earlier,  you  must 
project  yourself  into  the  role  of  a super- 
visor or  manager  to  be  successful  in  this 
testing  process. 

Participating  in  the  Center 

Prior  to  examining  the  individual 
exercises,  there  should  be  no  miscon- 
ceptions on  your  part.  The  assessment 
center  method  is  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  promotional  process.  It  is 
here  that  those  who  are  making  the 
employment/promotion  decisions  form 
concrete  impressions  or  confirm  prior 
ones  as  to  who  should  be  hired  or  pro- 
moted and  whoshould  not.  The  impres- 
sions you  make  with  the  assessors  in 
the  few  minutes  are  critical.  These  first 
few  minutes  provide  you  with  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  yourself.  You  are  the 
commodity  and  it  is  your  responsibility 
to  sell  it.  There  is  pressure  in  every 
testing  process.  Show  the  assessors  you 
can  handle  it.  Develop  your  answers  to 
the  questions  quickly  yet  decisively,  so 
they  concentrate  on  your  desirable  skills, 
knowledge  and  abilities.  Use  any  and 
all  justification  to  concisely  support 
your  point  of  view. 

Don’t  read  hidden  meetings  into 
any  exercises.  Don’t  upset  yourself  and 
break  the  positive  rhythm  you  have 
established  by  preparing  to  compete  in 
this  assessment  center.  Simply,  remem- 
ber to  read  each  exercise  carefully  a 
few  times,  accept  it  for  what  it  says,  and 
prepare  yourself  to  compete.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  in  order  for  a candidate 
to  succeed  in  this  process,  one  must 
possess  intelligence,  charisma,  moti- 
vation and  practical  knowledge. 

Oral  R6sum£ 

The  ability  for  a supervisor  or 
manager  to  present  ideas  verbally  is 
critical.  Supervisors  and  managers  are 
constantly  required  to  express  them- 
selves in  settings  that  vary  from  brief- 
ings, department  meetings,  community 
meetings,  and  presentations  to  the 
department’s  governing  body.  Stand- 
up  oral  presentations  may  be  the  best 


(if  available),  good  eye  contact,  and 
proper  gestures  and  movements. 

This  exercise  is  designed  to  meas- 
ure the  candidate’s  ability  to  make  an 
appropriate  preparation  for  a presenta- 
tion, and  the  ability  to  present  informa- 
tion in  a logical  manner.  The  dimen- 
sions usually  measured  are:  leadership, 
work  perspective,  interpersonal  skills, 
oral  communication,  and  planning  and 
organization. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  creativity.  Creativity  allows  the  as- 
sessors to  remember  you  through  the 
entire  testing  process.  Be  human  and 
personable,  as  well  as  assertive.  The 
assessors  have  probably  participated  in 
many  assessment  centers.  Therefore,  it 
is  important  for  you  to  make  your  pres- 
entation as  dynamic  as  possible. 

In-Basket  Exercise 

The  in-basket  exercise  gives  candi- 
dates the  opportunity  to  experience  the 
worst  day  in  the  life  of  a supervisor  or 
manager.  You  are  required  to  assume 
the  position  being  tested  for  and  are 
given  20  to  40  pieces  of  information 
needing  to  be  evaluated,  with  decisions 
to  be  made  on  each  item  left  in  the  in- 
basket.  This  exercise  requires  you  to 
prepare  written  memos,  and  to  justify 
all  of  your  decisions.  It  allows  the  as- 
sessors to  judge  your  ability  to  handle 
multiple  priorities  while  testing  your 
ability  to  set  priorities  and  delegate 
work.  The  dimensions  usually  meas- 
ured in  this  exercise  are:  leadership, 
problem  analysis,  written  communica- 
tion, flexibility,  decision-making,  plan- 
ning and  organization,  and  follow- 
through  or  evaluation.  The  best  way  to 
prepare  for  an  in-basket  exercise  is  to 
know  exactly  what  problems  typically 
confront  the  individuals  who  are  in  the 
position  you  are  pursuing. 

Finally,  it  is  important  for  the  candi- 
date to  remember  that  each  item  in  the 
assessment  center  in-basket  exercise 
has  a purpose.  You  need  to  determine 
which  items  need  immediate  attention, 
and  which  can  be  dealt  with  at  a later 
time.  Remember  to  move  fast  and  watch 
your  time.  You  are  provided  with 
enough  time  during  an  in-basket  exer- 
cise. Therefore,  you  should  do  the  work 
instead  of  just  stating  what  the  problem 
is.  Check  the  whole  exercise,  quickly 
looking  for  conflicts.  Don’t  be  afraid  to 
delegate  work  to  others,  and  make 
decisions. 


sessors  evaluate  interpersonal  skills  and 
observe  the  candidates’  problem-solv- 
ing abilities.  Thus,  group  dynamics 
become  important  to  candidates  in  this 
exercise.  The  group  phase  is  essential 
to  an  organization  because  it  measures 
the  traits  considered  most  valuable  to 
the  potential  candidate.  The  dimensions 
commonly  measured  in  this  exercise 
are:  leadership,  problem  analysis,  work 
perspective,  interpersonal  ability,  oral 
communication,  decision-making,  and 
follow-through  or  evaluation. 

The  most  important  responsibility 
for  the  candidate  during  this  exercise  is 
simply  to  say  something.  The  candi- 
date should  become  a negotiator  and  a 
moderator.  You  must  interact  with  the 
group,  and  focus  the  group  on  the  prob- 
lem. Sensitivity  to  others  is  a strong 
behavior  often  rated  in  this  exercise.  If 
one  person  seems  to  be  dominating  the 
conversation,  be  willing  to  direct  the 
conversation  to  other  members  of  the 
group.  Don’t  be  overly  aggressive  and 
argue  a point,  but  rather  bring  in  new 
ideas  and  encourage  others  because  their 
position  may  be  better  than  yours.  Fi- 
nally, provide  a conclusion  and  remem- 
ber that  the  evaluators  are  most  im- 
pressed with  a candidate  who  keeps  a 
group  together  and  strives  to  solve  the 
problem  within  time  guidelines. 

Role  Plays 

Role  plays  can  include  a press  con- 
ference, council  presentation,  unpopu- 
lar briefing,  problem  employee,  or  an 
angry  citizen.  The  purpose  of  a role 
play  is  simply  to  assess  your  ability  to 
deal  with  problems,  and  your  creativity 
and  comprehensiveness  in  solving  those 
problems.  The  role  player  is  usually 
trained  to  elicit  certain  responses  from 
the  candidate,  and  to  test  the  candi- 
date's ability  to  handle  personal  prob- 
lems. Most  role-play  exercises  will  be 
designed  to  deal  with  an  employee  with 
a problem.  Remember  that  this  is  a 
situation  exercise,  and  even  though  you 
have  only  a short  period  of  time  in 
which  to  isolate  the  problem,  the  role 
player  will  come  up  with  the  answers  if 
you  are  persistent  and  ask  the  right 
questions. 

Common  dimensions  measured  in 
this  exercise  are  leadership,  problem 
analysis,  work  perspective,  interper- 
sonal ability,  oral  communication,  flexi- 
bility, and  the  ability  to  follow  through 
and  evaluate  a problem. 

Candidates  can  be  more  effective  in 
this  exercise  by  making  sure  they  are 

Continued  on  Page  11 

(Karl  W.  Wilmes  is  a lieutenant  with 
a metropolitan  Denver  police  depart- 
ment. During  his  career  he  has  coordi- 
nated assessment  centers  and  written 
assessment  center  tests,  and  has  con- 
ducted numerous  assessment  center 
preparatory  classes.) 
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While  breaking 
the  law,  someone 
may  be  watching 


In  a V irginia  suburb  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  citizens  are  lending  the  police  a 
hand  with  traffic  law  enforcement. 
They’re  not  chasing  speeders  or  hand- 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P Burden 


ing  out  tickets  for  running  red  lights. 
Rather,  they  are  pointing  the  finger  at 
speeders  in  one  residential  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  volunteer  program,  called  the 
Oakwood  Community  Speedwatch 
Patrol,  sets  up  a police  radar  with  a 
large  display  board  on  the  sidewalk 
along  Oakwood  Drive  in  Lake  Righe. 
The  street  is  straight  and  hilly  and  has  a 
25-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  that  is 
routinely  ignored.  The  speeds  of  pass- 
ing cars  are  measured  by  the  radar  gun 
and  shown  on  the  display  board  in  foot- 
high  numbers  The  volunteers  manning 
the  post  note  the  license  numbers  and 
speeds  of  the  cars.  Then,  with  the  help 
of  Prince  William  County  police,  “non- 
accusatory"  letters  are  sent  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  cars,  reminding  drivers  to 
slow  down.  No  citations  are  ever  is- 
sued. 

The  Speedwatch  started  as  a pilot 
program  last  November,  with  volun- 
teers manning  the  post  two  or  three 
mornings  a week.  The  number  of  vol- 
unteers has  dropped  off  since  then,  and 
now  they’re  out  less  than  once  a week, 
said  Lieut.  Ted  Mclnteer,  commander 
of  special  operations  for  the  county 
police,  who  oversees  the  operation. 

Despite  the  attrition  in  the  number 
of  volunteers,  the  Speedwatch  has  been 
a success,  in  the  opinion  of  residents. 
“Homeowners  feel  it  has  helped  reduce 
some  of  the  speeding  problems  in  that 


area,"  said  Mclnteer.  “We  made  a sur- 
vey at  the  end  of  the  first  three  months, 
and  it  was  the  consensus  of  residents 
that  it  helped.” 

As  a result,  the  county  Board  of 
Supervisors  is  purchasing  radar  equip- 
ment for  the  exclusive  use  of  Speed- 
watch. Another  indication  of  success  is 
that  three  other  neighborhoods  are 
asking  to  organize  programs  in  their 
areas.  “We’re  going  to  be  holding  inter- 
views in  the  next  month  or  so  and  try  to 
get  a reasonable  number  of  volunteers 
to  work  with,"  said  Mclnteer. 

Although  Speedwatch  is  a volun- 
teer citizens*  program,  the  Prince  Wil- 
liam County  police  keep  a firm  hand  on 
it.  “All  of  their  training  is  done  by  us 
and  we  physically  have  control  of  the 
equipment,"  said  the  lieutenant.  “We’re 
the  ones  who  sign  it  out  and  sign  it  back 
in  and  calibrate  it.” 

Thus  far,  there  have  been  no  physi- 
cal confrontations  between  speed- 
watchers  and  passing  motorists. 
“You  're  going  to  have  a certain  amount 
of  resistance  no  matter  what  you  do," 
Mclnteer  pointed  out.  “They’ve  had 
people  come  by  and  give  them  the  fin- 
ger and  yell  at  them,  but  as  far  as  having 
physical  confrontations  or  fisticuffs  or 
anything  like  that,  no,  it’s  never  gone 
that  far." 

In  the  Washington  area,  at  least,  the 
Speedwatch  Patrol  appears  to  be  one  of 
a kind  for  the  moment.  Transportation 
officials  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  said 
they  knew  of  nothing  like  it  elsewhere. 

But  Speedwatch  is  hardly  the  only 
innovative  idea  for  involving  citizens 
in  law  enforcement.  In  Methuen,  a city 
of  40,000  in  northeastern  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  members  of  a neigh- 
borhood watch  are  doing  their  best  to 
scare  off  prostitutes  and  their  custom- 


Sentence  panel  rethinks 
LSD  possession  penalty 

Sentences  could  be  halved  by  November 


Prison  sentences  for  those  convicted 
of  LSD  possession  may  soon  be  slashed 
as  a result  of  a recent  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Sentencing  Commission. 

Last  month,  the  commission  voted 
to  reduce  sentences  for  LSD  possession 
by  50  percent  to  70  percent  in  most 
cases.  Under  the  new  guidelines,  which 
would  go  into  effect  Nov  1 unless 
Congress  overrules  the  action,  a first- 
time  offender  with  $1,000  worth  of 
LSD  would  get  a three-year  prison  tom 
Currently,  $5  worth  of  LSD  can  bring 
an  offender  10  years  in  prison. 

The  change  stemmed  partly  from 
criticisms  that  LSD  sentences  were 
excessive  in  comparison  with  those 
meted  out  for  other  drug  offenses  or 
violent  crimes.  Supporters  of  the  sen- 
tence reductions  point  out  that  the 
minimum  sentence  for  attempted  mur- 
der is  6.5  years,  and  for  rape,  5.8  years. 

Currently,  the  sentences  are  based 
on  the  weight  of  the  inactive  material 
— paper  or  sugar  cubes  — that  LSD  is 
placed  on,  with  the  result  that  sentences 
can  vary  widely.  For  example,  offend- 
ers caught  with  five  doses  of  LSD  on 
sugar  cubes  can  receive  the  same  10- 
year,  no  parole  sentence  as  someone 
caught  with  50,000  doses  in  paper  or 
liquid  form.  Under  the  change,  sen- 
tences would  be  based  on  the  amount 


found  in  one’s  possession. 

Critics  have  charged  that  heavy 
sentences  were  being  used  in  a cam- 
paign against  “Deadheads"  — fens  of 
the  rock  group  the  Grateful  Dead,  who 
often  take  the  drug  at  its  concerts. 
Deadheads  account  for  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  500  LSD  offenders  in 
Federal  prison,  and  250  pending  cases. 

Spurring  the  decision  was  a March 
23  commission  hearing  during  which 
parents  of  jailed  offenders  made  emo- 
tional pleas  for  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines to  be  changed. 

The  Justice  Department  reportedly 
eased  its  initial  resistance  to  the  change. 
No  one  appeared  at  the  hearing  to  speak 
in  opposition. 

The  commission  must  now  deter- 
mine if  the  change  should  be  retroac- 
tive. If  it  is,  many  defendants  could  be 
released  or  have  their  sentences  sharply 
reduced  in  November. 

The  commission  vote  took  place  on 
April  19,  just  days  before  the  release  of 
the  annual  University  of  Michigan 
report  on  drug  use  among  high  school 
students,  which  found  that  LSD  is 
making  a comeback  among  the  nation's 
students.  It  found  that  drug  use  by  high 
school  seniors  declined  in  every  cate- 
gory but  LSD,  which  climbed  from  5. 1 
percent  to  5.6  percent. 


C,Hzens  Spe*dwaIch  Pa,ro1  ***  radar  to  monitor  passing  cars  along  Oakwood  Drive  in 
Prince  William  County,  Va.,  where  the  speed  limit  is  25  miles  per  hour.  (©  1992,  The  Washington  Post) 


ers  with  video  cameras.  In  teams  of 
two,  they  patrol  the  streets  in  their  own 
cars,  one  driving  and  the  other  taping 
when  they  spot  a prostitute  soliciting. 
On  the  car’s  windshield  is  a big  sign 
reading,  “Warning  - Videotaping  in 
Progress."  The  aim  is  to  put  a crimp  in 
prostitution,  and  since  the  effort  began 
in  March  the  number  of  pickups  has 
dropped  off  in  Methuen  and  neighbor- 
ing Lawrence,  although  it  is  feared  that 
the  problem  may  merely  have  been 
displaced  and  moved  to  other  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Prostitution  was  a minor  problem  in 
Methuen  and  Lawrence  until  recent 
years,  police  say.  Before  the  videotap- 
ing began,  the  streetwalkers  were  able 
to  avoid  police  by  staying  near  the 
border  between  the  two  cities  and  hop- 
ping back  and  forth  in  the  two  jurisdic- 


tions. But  the  neighborhood  watches  in 
Methuen  and  Lawrence  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  jurisdictional  niceties. 
Methuen  Police  Chief  told  The  New 
York  Times,  “We’re  looking  at  this  for 
its  potential  to  scare  away  customers 
rather  than  from  a law  enforcement 
perspective." 

Before  going  out  to  videotape,  neigh- 
borhood watchers  must  call  the  police 
so  that  a patrol  car  can  be  in  the  area  in 
case  of  trouble.  The  volunteers  are  told 
never  to  get  out  of  their  cars,  thus  avoid- 
ing confrontation  with  angry  johns  or 
prostitutes.  “Usually  when  they  see  my 
van,  they  start  running,"  said  volunteer 
watcher  Linda  Soucy.  Like  most  vol- 
unteers, she  is  the  parent  of  school-age 
children  and  is  angry  with  streetwalk- 
ers plying  their  trade  on  public  streets 
and  in  school  yards. 


Using  videotaping  to  deter  crime  is 
not  unique  to  Methuen  and  Lawrence. 
In  Gordon  Heights,  a Long  Island  sub- 
urb of  New  York  City,  a couple  of 
residents  have  been  taping  prostitutes 
at  work  for  more  than  two  years,  trying 
to  frighten  off  johns.  Camcorders  also 
have  been  used  elsewhere  to  tape  drug 
deals  and  car  thefts.  Sounds  like  a good 
idea,  so  long  as  it’s  done  with  police 
oversight. 


( Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article.) 


High  Court  tells  FBI:  Not  all 
sources  merit  confidentiality 


Not  all  sources  who  give  informa- 
tion to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion can  be  treated  as  “confidential,” 
and  therefore,  are  not  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
unanimously  on  May  24. 

Writing  for  the  Court,  Justice  San- 
dra Day  O’Connor  held  that  Congress 
never  gave  the  FBI  a blanket  exemption 
from  disclosing  sources,  either  in  the 
original  FOIA  passed  in  1966or  in  later 
amendments. 

The  ruling  stems  from  a long-run- 
ning effort  by  a convicted  cop  killer  to 
prove  his  innocence.  Vincent  J.  Lan- 
dano,  who  has  lost  numerous  appeals  of 
his  conviction  for  the  1976  murder  of 
Newark,  NJ.,  Police  Officer  John  Snow 
during  a robbery,  sought  FBI  files  on 
his  case  in  an  effort  to  win  a new  trial. 
Landano  contends  that  another  gun- 
man committed  the  murder,  and  that 
the  FBI,  which  aided  in  the  investiga- 
tion, withheld  information  from  files  it 
released  to  him  in  1 990 that  would  have 
raised  doubts  about  his  guilt. 

Ruling  on  a suit  filed  by  Landano.  a 
Federal  judge  decided  that  the  FBI  had 
no  specific  reasons  for  refusing  to  dis- 
close information  on  each  source.  The 
ruling  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  3d  Circuit,  which  ordered 
the  bureau  to  release  the  information 
withheld  from  Landano  under  the  con- 
fidential source  exemption  to  the  FOIA. 


“Although  we  recognize  that  confi- 
dentiality often  will  be  important  to  the 
FBI’s  investigative  efforts,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  Government’s  sweeping 
presumption  comports  with  common 
sense  and  probability,"  O’Connor 
wrote. 

O’Connor  said  the  bureau  would 
have  to  take  a “more  particularized 
approach"  in  showing  why  a disclosure 
exemption  was  warranted  in  a given 
case  or  categories  of  cases.  She  added 
that  the  FOIA  gives  the  bureau  wide 
latitude  to  protect  the  identity  of  its 
sources,  and  that  the  FBI  does  not  always 
make  explicit,  documented  promises  of 
confidentiality  to  its  sources. 

The  Government  does  not  have  to 
prove  that  a direct  promise  of  confiden- 
tiality was  given  to  a source,  but  should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  infer  under  the  circumstances 
that  information  had  been  provided 
under  an  expectation  of  confidentiality 
“When  circumstances  such  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  investigated  and  the 
witness’s  relationship  to  it  support  an 
inference  of  confidentiality,  the  gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  a presumption," 
O’Connor  wrote. 

As  a rule,  the  Government  should 
have  to  disclose  “at  least  the  nature  of 
the  cnme  that  was  investigated  and  the 
source’s  relation  to  it,"  the  Justice 
opined.  That  would  provide  those  seek- 
ing information  about  sources  a “realis- 


tic opportunity  to  develop  an  argument 
that  the  circumstances  do  not  support 
an  inference  of  confidentiality." 

The  Government,  she  wrote,  bears 
the  burden  of  establishing  that  an  ex- 
emption applies  But  in  cases  where 
“certain  circumstances  characteristi- 
cally support  an  inference  of  confiden- 
tality,"  the  Government  should  not  have 
to  provide  details  for  each  source. 
O'Connor  cited  the  example  of  paid 
informants,  who  "normally  expect  their 
cooperation  with  the  FBI  to  be  kept 
confidential,"  and  witnesses  to  gang- 
related  murder,  who  "likely  would  be 
unwilling  to  speak  to  the  bureau  except 
on  the  condition  of  confidentiality  ." 

The  High  Court  set  aside  a Federal 
appeals  court  ruling  that  said  the  bureau 
must  demonstrate  it  promised  confi- 
dentaility  toeach  source  whose  identity 
it  wants  to  protect.  The  FBI  had  said 
that  would  harm  its  ability  to  protect 
sources  and  create  a “chilling  effect"  on 
future  sources.  It  had  argued  in  support 
of  a presumption  that  all  sources  were 
promised  confidentiality  Government 
lawyers  had  argued  that  the  presump- 
tion could  be  overcome  only  if  some- 
one seeking  disclosure  of  information 
could  demostrate  otherwise. 

Spokeswoman  Angela  Bell  said  the 
FBI’s  legal  team  was  reviewing  the 
ruling,  and  agency  officials  have  not 
yet  commented  publicly  on  its  potential 
impact  on  the  bureau’s  investigations 
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Bizzack: 


Wrongheaded  ideas  about  accreditation 


By  John  W.  Bizzack 

Why  is  law  enforcement  accreditation  not  more 
widespread?  Is  it  important  for  police  agencies  to 
be  accredited?  Are  there  conflicts  between  com- 
munity policing  and  accreditation?  Does  being 
accredited  mean  an  agency  is  professional?  What 
are  the  benefits  of  becoming  an  accredited  agency? 
As  law  enforcement  accreditation  celebrates  its 
10th  anniversary,  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  are  closer  to  being  identified  by  the 
stabilizing  tides  from  research. 

Meaningful  inquiry  into  law  enforcement 
accreditation  began  in  1988  when  Gerald  L.  Wil- 
liams reported  findings  from  his  survey  of  the  42 
agencies  accredited  at  that  time  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Accreditation  of  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies Inc.  (CALEA).  In  1992  research,  David  L. 
Carter  and  Allen  D.  Sapp  collected  data  about  the 
attitudes  of  police  chiefs  toward  accreditation. 
Earlier  this  year,  this  writer  collected  data  in  yet 
another  national  research  project,  titled  “Profes- 
sionalism and  Law  Enforcement  Accreditation." 
This  project  focused  not  only  on  CALEA  agen- 
cies, but  also  departments  accredited  by  state 
programs  in  New  York,  Washington  and  Colo- 
rado. More  data  on  accreditation  are  currently 
being  gathered  and  analyzed  by  Gary  W.  Cordner 
and  Gerald  Williams.  They  are  undertaking  a 
systematic  content  analysis  of  accreditation  stan- 
dards along  with  examining  other  issues  such  as 
the  compatibility  of  the  accreditation  and  commu- 
nity policing  movements. 

The  findings  of  each  of  these  studies  have 
produced,  and  will  continue  to  produce  significant 
information  about  law  enforcement  accreditation. 
Consequently,  an  astonishing  number  of  wrong- 
headed notions  about  accreditation  have  also  been 
identified,  and  are  equally  worthy  of  discussion. 
Wrongheaded  notions  cloud  issues,  obscure  prog- 
ress and  minimize  the  reality  and  importance  of 
accreditation  to  American  policing.  All  of  the 
wrongheaded  notions  about  accreditation  cannot 
be  properly  examined  in  one  article;  however,  a 
summation  of  the  most  common  can. 

Wrongheaded  Notion  No.  1:  Law  enforce- 
ment accreditation  is  no  longer  relevant  be- 
cause it  is  not  more  widespread. 

This  notion,  based  largely  on  a strict  interpre- 
tation of  a statistic,  holds  that  since  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  nation’s  eligible  agencies  are  ac- 
credited, or  even  in  the  process  after  10  years,  the 
movement  has  become  irrelevant. 

The  shortsightedness  of  this  notion  is  typical 
of  other  wrongheaded  positions  in  which  more 
energy  is  focused  on  the  process  rather  than  on  the 


(John  W.  Bizzack,  a 23-year  law  enforcement 
veteran,  is  currently  a captain  with  the  Lexington, 
Ky„  Division  of  Police.  He  holds  a Ph.D.  in 
administration  and  management  and  recently 
completed  a national  study  of  accredited  law 
enforcement  agencies.) 


purpose  of  the  process.  Accreditation  cannot  be 
considered  widespread  when  all  that  is  being 
compared  is  the  number  of  eligible  agencies  ver- 
sus the  number  of  agencies  accredited.  One  must 
look  further.  More  than  18  percent  of  the  police 
officers  in  this  country  work  in  agencies  that  are 
managed  under  accreditation  standards.  Regard- 
less of  arguments  concerning  the  merits  of  na- 
tional and  state  programs,  one  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  more  than  103,000  law  enforcement 
officers  now  work  in  agencies  that  have  estab- 
lished a set  of  internal  controls  that  make  the 
agency  accountable  to  all  who  would  have  good 
reason  to  inquire  as  to  its  policies  and  practices. 
Other  agencies  have  controls  as  well,  of  course. 


but  do  those  controls  cany  theweight  of  accred- 
ited standards?  I think  not. 

The  process  has  been  found  to  take,  on  the 
average.  23  months  to  negotiate,  and  to  cost  agen- 
cies $38,000,  not  including  fees,  to  complete 
These  two  factors  have  a bearing  on  the  number  of 
agencies  in  this  10-year-old  process  as  well. 

Considering  the  parade  speed  at  which  polic- 
ing warms  to  innovation,  3-percent  voluntary 
involvement  might  be  more  of  a respectable  ac- 
complishment than  an  argument  about  relevance. 
In  any  event,  the  relevance  of  law  enforcement  ac- 
creditation has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of 
agencies  involved  in  the  process.  Relevance,  in 
this  case,  is  more  related  to  purpose. 

Wrongheaded  Notion  No.  2:  To  be  better 
managed,  police  agencies  have  to  be  accred- 
ited. 

This  notion  springs  from  the  same  thinking 
that  accredited  actually  means  professional,  in- 
stead of  merely  expressing  intent  to  strive  toward 
it.  This  inference  may  have  stemmed  from  senti- 
ments embedded  in  early  beliefs,  and  hope,  that  by 
accrediting  police  practices,  the  status  of  the  field 
would  automatically  be  elevated  to  a level  en- 
joyed by  recognized  professions.  When  the  proc- 
ess was  first  developed,  mechanisms  for  operating 
a police  agency  were  stressed  because  of  con- 
spicuous management  deficits.  What  could  have 
been  more  natural  for  the  architect  at  that  time  than 
to  look  at  accrediting  law  enforcement  practices 
by  mandating  standards  to  create  infrastructure? 

Early  advocates  may  have  speculated  that 


accreditation  would  lead  to  better-managed  agen- 
cies, but  that  view  and  condition  of  police  man- 
agement have  dramatically  changed.  There  are 
many  well-managed  agencies  that  are  not  accred- 
ited, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  these  well- 
managed,  non-accredited  agencies  have  a stronger 
infrastructure  than  those  that  are  accredited. 

Wrongheaded  Notion  No.  3:  Accreditation 
is  incompatible  with  community  policing  and/ 
or  problem-oriented  policing. 

Research  on  this  question  is  incomplete.  This 
notion  is  largely  based  on  anecdotal  information 
and  circumstances  in  which  an  abundance  of 
philosophical  differences  has  surfaced.  Some 
police  executives  have  used  this  notion  to  divorce 


their  agencies  from  the  accreditation  process  alto- 
gether or  to  decline  involvement.  The  relationship 
between  accreditation  and  community  policing  is 
as  misunderstood  as  the  concepts  themselves,  and 
the  wrongheadedness  of  this  notion  is  clearly 
rooted  in  this  confusion.  As  the  notion  goes, 
accreditation  means  rules,  community  policing 
means  latitude  — thus  the  two  are  thought  of  as 
incompatible  strategies.  While  there  is  obviously 
going  to  be  some  clash  between  any  strategy  that 
shadows  program  and  management,  blanketly 
ignoring  benefits  of  one  process  over  the  other 
reflects  some  rather  shallow  rationale. 

Both  concepts  need  work,  and  neither  is  fully 
appreciated  for  its  potential,  so  we  are  likely  to 
continue  hearing  the  echo  of  this  issue  as  long  as 
the  field  remains  long  on  opi  nion  and  short  on  data 
about  the  two  strategies.  The  research  by  Carter 
and  Sapp  in  1 992  found  that  the  majority  of  police 
chiefs  believed  there  to  be  no  conflict,  and  those 
who  did  believe  there  was  thought  it  could  be 
resolved.  Basing  beliefs  of  incompatibility  on 
anecdotal  evidence  is  unfair  to  both  movements. 
Insightful  leadership,  the  kind  that  is  capable  of 
fusing  an  administrative  contrtil-based  program 
with  a flexible  and  innovative  service  strategy,  is 
essential,  and  is  a necessary  ingredient  for  con- 
temporary police  leadership  in  the  first  place. 

Wrongheaded  Notion  No.  4:  Accredited 
agencies  automatically  become  professional 
agencies. 

Laying  claim  to  being  “professional”  is  a vir- 
tual preoccupation  with  most  American  police 
agencies.  While  accreditation  has  perhaps  started 
to  authenticate  a foundation  toward  such  a claim, 
the  assertion  is  suspicious  since  the  qualities  of 
what  constitutes  professionalism  in  policing  are 
not  always  constant,  nor  always  clear. 

Interestingly,  claiming  to  be  a professional 
police  agency  is  a lot  like  claiming  to  practice 
community-oriented  policing  - neither  has  a 
definition  widely  acceptable  to  the  field.  How- 
ever, this  paradox  does  not  prevent  agencies  from 
espousing  the  strong  contention  that  they  are 
professional,  with  or  without  accredited  status. 
Non-accredited  agencies  should  remember  that  if 
the  field  is  to  be  considered  any  kind  of  profession 
at  all,  it  must  be  managed  like  traditional  profes- 
sions. It  is  more  accurate  to  believe  that  accredited 
agencies  will  ultimately  be  recognized  by  society 
as  resembling  organizations  in  which  a profes- 
sionalism is  developing. 

Wrongheaded  Notion  No.  5:  Accredited 
agencies  experience  less  civil  litigation  than  do 
non-accredited  agencies. 

This  notion  has  been  repeatedly  broadcast  by 


accreditation  programs  and  participants,  with  little 
supportive  proof  other  than  testimonials  of  ran- 
dom experiences.  This  is  not  to  say  that  this  notion 
is  altogether  inaccurate.  This  writer’s  1993  re- 
search found  that  accredited  agencies  were  unable 
to  provide  evidence  that  accreditation  affected 
civil  litigations.  However,  this  was  largely  due  to 
the  corollary  finding  that  few  accredited  agencies 
kept  records  of  this  potentially  useful  measuring 
stick  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  standards. 

A few  agencies  reported  that  accreditation 
standards  had  been  used  successfully  to  defend 
the  agency  in  civil  litigation,  but  data  about  these 
events  were  too  inadequate  to  be  any  more  mean- 
ingful than  previous  testimonials. 

Benefits  or  Effects? 

With  all  of  the  various  wrongheaded  notions, 
one  might  begin  to  wonder  if  research  has  identi- 
fied any  benefits  to  becoming  an  accredited  agency. 
Practitioners  would  do  well  to  look  for  and  exam- 
ine the  “effects"  of  accreditation  rather  than  the 
“benefits.”  Clearly,  what  might  be  considered  a 
benefit  to  one  agency  may  be  only  an  effect  to  an- 
other, so  altering  this  perspective  is  most  useful. 

Agencies  in  need  of  administrative  alignment 
tend  to  recognize  the  effects  of  accreditation 
immediately.  A very  important  finding  of  the 
1993  research  was  that  administrators  viewed  ac- 
creditation standards  as  allowing  them  to  focus 
more  energies  and  leadership  in  other  areas  of 
need  instead  of  remaining  consumed  with  day-to- 
day  or  routine  administrative  functions.  This  re- 
search also  identified  various  other  effects  of 
accreditation,  including: 

1 Establishment  of  a credible  benchmark  for 
evaluating  agency  practices; 

1 Reduction  of  agency  liability  exposure  and 
insurance  costs; 

1 1mprovement  in  citizen-police  relationships; 

1 Greater  consistency  of  management  prac- 
tices; 

$ An  increase  in  employee  input; 

$ Broadening  the  perspectives  of  managers 
and  officers; 

1 Recognition  of  an  agency’s  competence; 

$ Improvements  in  property  and  evidence  pro- 
cedures; 

1 Establishment  of  a firm  foundation  on  which 
to  build; 

1 Correction  of  weak  areas,  and  increased 
agency  accountability. 

Benefits  of  accreditation  remain  intangible  to 
any  administrator  looking  for  a quick-fix.  How- 
ever, as  research  shows,  effects  are  measurable, 
recognizable  and  welcomed  by  those  involved. 

New  Perspectives 

As  we  move  through  the  1990's,  law  enforce- 
ment accreditation  is  slowly  starting  to  be  viewed 
in  its  true  relationship  and  importance  to  Ameri- 
can policing.  Although  it  is  not  yet  institutional- 
ized, law  enforcement  accreditation  is  slowly 
moving  from  simply  being  a good  idea  to  a pur- 
poseful process  that  will  help  establish  the  profes- 
sional community  needed  in  this  field. 

A unity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  accredita- 
tion is  not  required.  However,  what  is  needed  is 
unity  in  understanding  its  purpose.  Executives 
across  the  country  are  clearly  starting  to  see  that 
accreditation,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  the  goal  of  this 
process.  The  new  perspectives  are  that: 

1 Accreditation  offers  a mechanism  forquality 
control,  accountability  and  planning; 

1 1t  does  not  assure  professionalism,  but  rather 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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" Considering  the  parade  speed  at  which  policing  warms 
to  innovation,  3-percent  voluntary  involvement  [in 
accreditation]  might  be  more  of  a respectable 
accomplishment  than  an  argument  about  relevance. 
The  relevance  of  accreditation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
number  of  agencies  involved  in  the  process.  Relevance, 
in  this  case,  is  more  related  to  purpose. " 
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International  Datelines 


A roundup  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  developments 
from  around  the  world 


\North  America 


COSTA  RICA  — A tense,  three-day  hostage  crisis  at  the 
Supreme  Court  building  in  San  Jose  in  late  April  ended  with  the 
freeing  of  all  19  magistrates  who  were  held  captive,  and  the 
arrest  of  their  five  captors  following  an  airport  shootout.  Officials 
speculated  that  the  gunmen  who  stormed  the  building  on  April 
26.  seizing  19  of  the  22  Supreme  Court  justices  and  five 
assistants,  belonged  to  the  Medellin  cocaine  cartel  and  were 
seeking  the  release  of  four  cartel  members  arrested  last  Septem- 
ber. The  gunmen  also  demanded  $20  million  and  safe  passage  to 
Brazil  All  of  the  captives,  who  said  they  had  had  explosives 
strapped  to  their  bodies,  were  released  unharmed  by  Thursday. 
April  29,  after  what  was  termed  a “peaceful  settlement"  with  the 
gunmen.  The  gunmen  headed  to  the  airport,  where  they  were  met 
by  a hail  of  gunfire  from  police,  who  placed  them  under  arrest 
following  a shootout. 

HAITI  — The  militarized  police  force  in  this  impoverished 
Caribbean  island  nation  is  said  to  be  a major  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  a democratic  government,  leading  to  calls  for  the 
deployment  of  an  international  police  contingent  to  curb  rampant 
repression  and  human  rights  abuses.  As  proposed  by  United 
Nations  and  American  diplomats,  the  armed,  500-member  force 
of  foreign  police  officers  would  oversee  the  separation  of  the 
police  from  the  military  and  retrain  the  force  to  handle  civilian 
law  enforcement  functions.  The  exact  composition  of  an 
international  force  is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  Clinton  Admini- 
stration officials  have  said  it  would  likely  be  dominated  by 
French-  and  Creole-speaking  countries,  including  France  and 
Canada.  Venezuela  might  also  participate  in  the  contingent. 

MEXICO  — Juan  Jestis  Cardinal  Posadas  Ocampo,  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  of  Guadalajara,  was  apparently  the  victim  of  a 
mix-up  when  he  was  killed  May  24  in  an  ambush  at  the 
Guadalajara  airport.  The  Cardinal  was  waiting  in  his  car,  a white 
1993  Gran  Marquis,  to  pick  up  an  arriving  Papal  Nuncio  when 
automatic  weapons  fire  erupted,  perforating  the  car  with  30  shots, 
14  of  which  hit  the  Cardinal.  State  Attorney  General  Leobardo 
Lari  os  said  the  gunmen,  hired  by  rivals  of  prominent  drug 
trafficker  Joaquin  Guzman  Loera,  apparently  mistook  the 
Cardinal  for  Guzman  because  his  car  was  similar  to  the  kind 
favored  by  drug  traffickers,  and  he  was  dressed  in  black,  which  is 
also  common  among  traffickers. 


South  America 


COLOMBIA  — Colombian  justice  officials  traveled  under  tight 
security  to  the  United  States  in  early  May  to  obtain  testimony  and 
evidence  that  could  help  to  convict  drug  cartel  leaders  in  pending 
court  cases.  The  visit  provoked  some  skepticism  by  U S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  officials,  who  doubt  whether  Colombia  has  the 
will  to  deal  harshly  with  its  drug  criminals.  Officials  are  also  said 
to  be  concerned  that  American  assistance  could  compromise 
future  trials  of  drug  traffickers  in  U.S.  courts  under  double- 
jeopardy  provisions.  Colombian  officials  are  seeking  access  to 
seven  men  convicted  of  U.S.  drug  trafficking  charges  who  are 
currently  cooperating  with  Federal  authorities.  The  men  would  be 
expected  to  testify  against  Medellin  cartel  leaders  Jorge  Luis 
Ochoa,  Juan  David  Ochoa,  Fabio  Ochoa  and  Pablo  Escobar. 


Europe 


ITALY  — The  Uffizi  gallery  in  Florence,  one  of  the  world’s 
oldest  and  grandest  art  museums,  was  heavily  damaged  May  27 
when  a terrorist  bomb  exploded,  killing  five  people  and  injuring 
at  least  26  others.  The  car  bomb,  described  by  a government 
official  as  the  work  of  “Mafia  terrorism,"  was  detonated  at  1 
A.M.,  killing  a building  custodian,  her  husband  and  their  two 
children,  along  with  a woman  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  building. 
During  an  average  day,  12,000  people  visit  the  museum,  which 
was  built  by  the  Medici  family  in  the  16th  century.  The  blast 
followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  a May  14  car  bombing  in  Rome 
that  injured  23  people,  and  comes  amid  an  intensifying  govern- 
ment crackdown  on  organized  crime. 

RUSSIA  — As  the  roots  of  capitalism  begin  to  take  hold  in  the 
Russian  economy,  kidnapping  seems  to  be  emerging  as  a 
business  tool.  Twenty-two  times  last  year,  according  to  Moscow 
police,  people  were  kidnapped  as  a means  of  setting  business 
conflicts,  whether  to  make  partners  pay  back  loans  or  damages, 
or  to  force  them  to  deliver  prepaid  shipments.  The  prevalence  of 
“economic  kidnapping"  is  said  to  be  fueled  by  the  fact  that 
kidnappers  are  all  but  immune  from  punishment.  Under  the 
existing  socialist  language  of  the  Russian  Criminal  Code,  only  a 
foreigner  may  be  defined  as  a hostage.  The  code's  section  on 
extortion  does  not  apply  either,  because  business  kidnappers  seek 


only  to  recover  their  due.  The  only  option  is  a charge  of  illegal 
imprisonment,  which  carries  a sentence  of  six  months  in  prison 
Usually,  prosecutors  resist  filing  criminal  charges,  instead  urging 
that  the  disputants  take  their  conflict  to  an  arbitrator 

SPAIN  — A string  of  kidnappings  of  members  of  wealthy 
families  over  the  past  six  months  has  officials  concerned  that  a 
spate  of  copycat  crimes  may  be  in  the  offing.  “Criminals  will  go 
after  the  easiest  way  to  get  hold  of  money,"  said  a spokesman  for 
Barcelona’s  Prefecture  Superior  de  Policia.  “One  moment  it 
might  be  bank  robberies  or  motorway  holdups,  the  next,  in  this 
case,  it’s  kidnappings."  Officials  say  criminals  may  have  turned 
to  kidnapping  because  other  crimes,  such  as  bank  robberies,  are 
no  longer  profitable  due  to  increased  security  measures.  Despite 
the  recent  series  of  incidents,  police  say,  successful  kidnappings 
are  few  in  number. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  — Government  and  police  officials  say 
they  will  resist  demands  for  intensified  physical-security 
precautions  to  protect  the  city  of  London  against  attacks  by  the 
Irish  Republican  Army.  Calls  for  a “ring  of  steel"  and  permanent 
vehicle  checkpoints  around  the  financial  district  have  intensified 
in  recent  weeks  following  new  IRA  attacks,  but  officials  say  they 
do  not  want  to  take  measures  that  would  hand  radicals  a 
propaganda  victory  and  seriously  inconvenience  businesses  and 
their  employees.  Police  say  they  are  already  operating  on  the 
fringes  of  the  law  by  conducting  random  stop-and-search  checks 
in  central  London  to  deter  would-be  bombers.  By  law,  police 
may  set  up  roadblocks  only  if  they  have  a reasonable  belief  that  a 
serious  offense  is  being  or  is  about  to  be  committed,  or  if  they  are 
seeking  someone  who  intends  to  commit  such  an  offense  Senior 
police  officials  also  say  past  experience  demonstrates  that  imple- 
menting tighter  security  measures  would  only  force  terrorists  to 
switch  to  softer  targets. 


Africa 


ALGERIA  — Nine  police  officers  were  ambushed  and  killed  by 
Muslim  extremists  in  an  April  15  attack  that  authorities  described 
as  one  of  the  worst  incidents  since  a Government  crackdown  on 
fundamentalists  was  launched  in  January  1992.  Official  news 
sources  said  five  officers  were  killed  in  the  attack  at  Msila,  about 
150  miles  east  of  Algiers,  and  four  others  died  later  of  gunshot 
wounds.  The  Government  declared  a state  of  emergency  last 
year,  following  the  cancellation  of  legislative  elections  that 
Muslim  fundamentalists  appeared  likely  to  win.  Since  that  time, 
more  than  300  members  of  security  forces  have  been  killed  in 
attacks  by  extremists. 

EGYPT  — A military  tribunal  has  sentenced  six  Muslim 
extremists  to  death  by  hanging  for  attacking  foreign  tourists  and 
a cabinet  minister.  Two  others  were  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor,  and  another  to  10  years  in  prison.  Twenty- 
two  people  have  been  sentenced  to  death  since  military  courts 
began  hearing  the  cases  against  Muslim  fundamentalists  late  last 
year,  as  part  of  a crackdown  on  the  fundamentalist  movement. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  — In  what  officials  termed  an  anti-terrorist 


crackdown,  police  have  arrested  73  leaders  and  members  of  the 
militant  Pan  Africanist  Congress,  whose  guerilla  arm  has  claimed 
responsibility  for  numerous  killings  of  police  and  white  civilians. 
The  arrests,  made  in  a scries  of  pre-dawn  raids  on  May  25, 
brought  a halt  to  negouations  to  hold  the  country's  first  universal 
elections  and.  in  all  likelihood,  end  white  rule  there.  Hemus 
Kriel.  the  Minister  of  Law  and  Order,  said  that  those  detained 
had  either  committed,  conspired  in,  or  known  of  killings  and 
other  crimes  earned  out  under  the  Pan-Africanist  slogan  “one 
settler,  one  bullet.” 


INDIA  — Nearly  three  months  after  a series  of  explosions 
rocked  Bombay,  killing  more  than  250  people,  police  have  no 
firm  idea  as  to  who  was  behind  the  terror  spree  Bombay  police, 
who  are  said  to  have  no  expenence  in  conducting  a large, 
complex  investigation  like  that  launched  in  the  bombings,  point 
to  the  city’s  powerful  organized  crime  enterprises  as  being 
deeply  involved,  but  are  uncertain  as  to  why  FBI  agents  brought 
in  to  examine  the  blast  sites  found  them  so  disturbed  that  little 
significant  evidence  was  uncovered  Despite  the  lack  of  progress 
in  the  case,  police  continue  to  hold  nearly  100  suspects  lied  to 
various  aspects  of  the  attacks,  but  none  of  them  were  involved  in 
the  actual  planning.  “They  didn’t  have  an  idea  of  why  they  were 
doing  it,"  said  Amarjeet  Singh  Samra,  Bombay’s  Police 
Commissioner 

IRAN  — The  official  Iranian  news  agency,  1RNA,  reported 
earlier  this  month  that  government  agents  attacked  a gang  of  drug 
smugglers  armed  with  rocket  launchers  as  they  were  transporting 
1 1 tons  of  drugs  near  the  Pakistani  obrder  The  report  said  20 
smugglers  were  killed  and  6 tons  of  drugs  were  set  on  fire. 

PAKISTAN  — Despite  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  United  Nations,  many  Pakistani  farmers  are  reported  to  be 
cultivating  opium  poppies  once  again,  after  the  Pakistani 
government  reneged  on  promises  to  build  roads  and  provide 
running  water  and  electricity  to  rural  areas. 


Australia  Pacific  Islands 


AUSTRALIA  — Two  Sydney  courts  were  vandalized  by 
protesters  May  2 1,  in  an  apparent  outgrowth  of  the  recent  furor 
that  erupted  over  comments  by  some  judges  presiding  over  rape 
cases.  The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Glebe  Coroner's  Court  were 
painted  with  graffiti  and  plastered  with  posters  bearing  such 
slogans  as  "Rape  victims  guilty  until  proven  innocent"  and  “No 
means  no."  In  recent  weeks,  one  New  South  Wales  judge  ruled 
that  a rape  victim  could  not  have  suffered  substantial  psychologi- 
cal harm  because  she  continued  to  live  with  her  boyfriend  for 
more  than  two  years  after  being  attacked.  A South  Australian 
justice  observed  that  a husband  could  use  “rougher  than  normal 
tactics"  to  persuade  his  wife  to  have  sex  One  judge  in  Victoria 
remarked  that  a woman  who  said  “no"  often  meant  “yes,"  while 
another  Victoria  jurist  imposed  a lighter  sentence  on  an  assailant 
because  the  victim  had  been  beaten  unconscious  before  she  was 
raped. 
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No  more  fat  to  cut 

Grim  picture  for  Calif.  CJ  system 
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sharply  cuts  operations.  “We’ve  never 
had  a layoff  in  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment," said  a department  spokesman, 
Deputy  George  Ducoulombier,  “so  this 
will  be  a first.  Thai’s  how  bad  it  is." 

Under  a worst-case  scenario  that 
projects  a 25-pcrcent  funding  cut,  the 
Sheriff  would  lose  $153  million  from 
his  $1 -billion  budget  The  cut  would 
affect  virtually  all  areas  of  the  depart- 
ment forcing  the  layoffs  of  over  2,000 
personnel  — about  half  of  them  depu- 
ties — the  shutdown  of  five  jails,  the 
closing  of  nine  patrol  stations,  the 
complete  elimination  of  programs  such 
as  community  policing,  cuts  in  patrols 
and  special  investigations,  demotions 
of  detectives  and  the  elimination  of 
many  specialized  rescue,  surveillance, 
narcotics  and  gang  units.  Prisoners  will 
gain  early  release  — or  not  be  jailed  at 
all.  Block  has  warned. 

In  addition,  cuts  in  patrol  in  the 
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serves  as  a guidepost  on  a long  road 
toward  that  end; 

$ Accreditation  must  evolve  syn- 
chronously with  changes  in  policing; 

$ Accreditation  is  an  important  foun- 
dation upon  which  policing  can  build  a 
professional  community. 

These  perspectives  offer  a glimpse 
of  contemporary  practitioners  who  view 
law  enforcement  accreditation  on  a 
larger  scale  than  did  their  predecessors. 
These  perspectives  point  toward  the 
belief  that  accreditation  is  and  must 


city’s  many  unincorporated  areas  will 
“cause  an  increase  in  the  threat  to  pub- 
lic safety  since  patrol  in  high-crime 
areas  in  already  marginal,"  Block  said. 
Many  of  the  special  units  being  readied 
for  cuts  “serve  as  the  core  of  our  tactical 
response  to  civil  disorders,"  he  noted. 

Back  to  Basics 

Late  this  month,  Block  announced 
he  will  disband  the  1 16-member  gang 
detail  and  close  the  agency 's  computer- 
ized gang-tracking  system  that  includes 
information  on  1 19,000  suspected  and 
known  gang  members.  According  to 
Ducoulombier,  a 25-percent  budget 
reduction  would  force  cuts  in  the 
agency’s  technical  support  systems 
division,  thereby  eliminating  deputies' 
access  to  all  criminal  history  informa- 
tion and  the  ability  to  make  warrant 
checks.  “We  will  have  to  revert  back  to 
a manual  system  of  tracking  local  war- 
rants," he  said. 


continue  to  move  from  an  unsophisti- 
cated process  to  an  incrementally  re- 
fined, ever  maturing  method  of  assess- 
ing capability  levels  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  its  service  delivery. 

Research  will  continue  to  puncture 
wrongheaded  notions  about  accredita- 
tion. Progress  will  continue  most  likely 
on  a modest  scale,  and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  about  modest  progress.  Those 
who  are  realistic  about  change  in  polic- 
ing realize  that  success  will  be  most 
likely  observed  when  there  are  modest 
expectations. 


Block’s  doomsday  budget  is  caus- 
ing jitters  among  a populace  with  im- 
ages of  last  year ’s  deadly  riots  still  fresh 
in  their  minds.  “We’re  talking  about 
literally  dismantling  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  this  county,"  the  Sheriff 
said  earlier  this  month.  “It  is  a crisis." 

Municipal  police  departments  will 
also  suffer  some  funding  cuts,  although 
Chief  Sanderson  said  they  are  not  as 
severe  as  those  faced  by  sheriffs  and 
prosecutors.  Anticipating  a drastic 
budget  reduction,  local  officials  in 
Sacramento  have  reduced  the  Police 
Department’s  budget  by  8 percent,  to 
$65  million.  Many  of  the  cuts  were 
made  in  special  operations,  said  police 
spokesman  Officer  Michael  Heenan, 
and  70  officer  and  23  civilian  positions 
will  be  eliminated  through  attrition. 

“The  real  big  question  though  is 
whether  this  is  the  last  round  of  cuts," 
said  Heenan,  who  said  Wilson’s  strat- 
egy to  shift  property  tax  revenues  to  the 
state  coffers  “could  mean  another  $3.3 
million  cut  for  us.  Quite  simply,  we 
don't  know  where  to  start  because 
there’s  no  fat  left.  We’d  be  talking 
about  what  vital  services  we  could  no 
longer  provide." 

Uncertainty  Lurks 

The  Sacramento  Police  Department 
is  taking  the  retrenchment  in  stride  by 
adopting  a “can-do"  attitude  and  ap- 
pealing for  a “working  patterns  hip" 
with  the  community.  Still,  a lot  of  un- 
certainty remains,  Heenan  said. 

“We  ’re  confident  we  can  still  do  the 
job,  but  there’s  a lot  of  things  we  just 
don’t  know  yet,”  he  said.  “We  antici- 
pate learning  some  things  like  how  well 
patrol  can  take  over  DUI  and  traffic 
enforcement  [units  which  suffered  cuts). 


We  expect  we’ll  leam  just  how  much 
investigations  can  do  before  we  reach 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  We 
definitely  expect  to  leam  to  do  more 
with  less.  And  we’U  be  placing  more 
stress  on  people  who  already  hold  very 
stressful  positions." 

Some  municipal  police  departments 
will  fare  better  than  others  — at  least 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  will  con- 
tinue to  recruit  new  officers  to  beef  up 
its  7,900-o fficer  strength,  said  a depart- 
ment spokesman.  Some  fiscal  juggling 
by  the  San  Diego  City  Council  will  also 
allow  the  San  Diego  Police  Department 
to  hire  95  new  officers  in  FY  ’93-  *94,  as 
originally  planned.  The  city’s  brand- 
new  municipal  jail  — opened  with  much 
fanfare  last  May  — will  also  stay  open, 
said  City  Manager  Jack  McGrory 

Most  observers  agree  that  the  state's 
budget  problems  are  not  going  to  disap- 
pear overnight.  Many  expect  that  it  will 
take  years  to  put  the  state's  fiscal  house 
back  in  order,  and  that  means  everyone, 
including  law  enforcement,  will  just 
have  to  do  more  with  less.  “The  state  of 
California  ought  to  be  looking  at  a 
multi-year  approach  to  deal  with  budget 
problems,"  said  Sanderson.  “It’s  taken 
us  a number  of  years  to  get  here  and  we 
believe  its  going  to  take  a number  of 
years  for  us  to  get  out  of  it." 

“We’ve  had  other  times  when  we’ve 
had  our  ups  and  downs  and  we’ve 
managed  to  survive,"  observed  Sheriff 
Cardoza.  “But  this  has  the  potential  for 
being  a very  long-term  situation,  and  if 
it  continues,  we'll  reach  a point  where 
it’s  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to 
restart  the  engine  later  on.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  criminal  element  is  not  going 
to  take  a holiday." 


Civilian 
review  for 
Yonkers  PD 

Continued  from  Page  5 

up  a civilian  body  to  investigate  police 
abuse  and  misconduct. 

In  Yonkers,  there  were  few  political 
roadblocks  to  the  formation  of  the 
committee.  That  was  due  in  part  to  a 
revision  of  the  city  charter  in  1991  that 
strengthened  the  role  of  the  Mayor. 
Until  the  revision,  Olson  said,  the  city 
was  governed  by  a city  manager  whose 
policies  were  subject  to  review  and 
approval  by  the  City  Council.  Because 
of  the  switch,  the  committee  will  not 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil. 

The  leadership  of  the  police  union 
has  also  changed  in  the  meantime,  Olson 
added,  and  the  support  of  the  PBA 
president,  Det.  Charles  Cola,  was  cru- 
cial to  keeping  the  proposal  afloat. 

“Basically,  what  I told  him  is  that 
the  tide  is  coming,  and  sand  castles 
don’t  last  very  long.  I said  we  should  do 
something,  and  I was  very  pleased  to 
see  that  he  agreed,"  Olson  said. 

Cola  told  LEN  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  PBA  in  discussions  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  committee  helped  win 
union  support  for  the  measure.  The 
union  wanted  assurances  that  investi- 
gations into  police  misconduct  remained 
within  the  realm  of  the  department,  he 
said. 

"We  feel  that  letting  the  public  see 
what  types  of  investigations  are  being 
done  by  our  internal  affairs  unit  will 
alleviate  some  of  the  pressure  between 
the  community  and  the  Police  Depart- 
ment," Cola  said.  “If  civilians  see  that 
we  do  a thorough  and  open  investiga- 
tion, some  of  the  uneasiness  toward  us 
will  disappear  " 


Forum:  Wrongheaded 
accreditation  notions 
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I Find  out  where  and  when  important  criminal  justice  activities  are  taking  place.  The  computerized  Calendar  is  updated  bimonthly  and  contains  international,  national,  and  regional  conferences, 
events  are  listed  chronologically  and  indexed  by  theme  and  sponsor  for  easy  access. 

Meet  with  other  professionals.  Policymakers,  researchers,  practitioners,  and  educators  can  connect  through  the  Calendar  to  establish  new  networks  and  maintain  existing  relationships. 
Announceyourorganization’sevents.  As  a subscriber,  you  can  announce  upcoming  conferences  free  of  charge.  Use  the  Calendar  to  schedule  your  event  so  it  does  not  conflict  with  other  activities. 
Expand  your  research  efforts.  By  monitoring  conference  themes,  you  can  discover  new  areas  for  your  research. 
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JJpcoming  Events 


AUGUST 


ville.  Fla.  Fee:  $425. 


2-3.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  the  Executive  Protection  Institute. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


2-3.  Radio  Dispatchers'  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware.  Wilmington, 
Del.  Fee:  $375. 


9-13.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $495. 


16-20.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicles.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $450 


sity  of  Delaware  Wilmington,  Del  Fee 
$275. 


Fee:  $265. 


2-4.  Security  Management  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $450 


9-13.  Tactical  Team  Operations  a Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $700. 


16-20.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee 
$425. 


23-24.  Tactical  Policy  Development  for 
Executive  & Command  Personnel.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College  Orlando  Fla 
Fee:  $195 


26-27.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 


Fla.  Fee:  $275. 


2-4.  Tactical  Team  Operations 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Atlanta.  Fee:  $375. 


10-12-  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Hunt  Valley.  Md.  Fee:  $159 
(all  three  days);  $135  (fust  two  days  only), 
$85  (third  day  only). 


16-20.  Practical  Hostage  Negotiation. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla  Fee 
$425. 


23-25.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Portland,  Ore  Fee:  $159  (all 
three  days);  $135  (first  two  days  only),  $&5 
(third  day  only). 


27-28.  Community -Based  Approaches  to 
Preventing  Crime  & Drug  Abuse.  Pre 
seated  by  the  Florida  Crime  Prevention 
Training  Institute.  Tallahassee,  Fla.  Fee:  $35. 


2-6.  Narcotic  Identification  & 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  Fee:  $425. 


10-12.  Asset  Tracing  — Fraud/Financial 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute.  Detroit.  Fee: 
$575. 


16-20.  Reid  Training  Officers  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  lee:  $500 


2-6.  Supervising  School  Resource  Officer 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  Honda  Crine 
Prevention  Training  Institute.  Palm  Beach 
Gardens,  Fla. 


11-13.  Excellence  Through  Leadership. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $350. 


16-20.  Advanced  Technical  Surveillance 
n.  Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650 


23-25.  National  Conference  on  Commu- 
nity Polking  for  Safe  Neighborhoods: 
Partnerships  for  the  21st  Century.  Pre 
sented  by  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 
Crystal  City,  Va.  Fee:  $100 


29-31.  Unfinished  Business:  Polking  an 
Increasingly  Diverse  America.  Presented 
by  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
and  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives.  Chicago  Fee 
$32S$370 


2-6.  Tactical  Team  Operations  L Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Atlanta 
Fee:  $570. 


11-13.  Police  Stakeout  & Surveillance 
Techniques.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 
Orlando,  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 


16-20.  Tactical  Team  Operations  III. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Atlanta.  Fee:  $875. 


23-27.  Bloodstain  Evidence  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute  Evanston,  111  Fee:  $575. 


2-6.  Hostage  Negotiations  & Crisis 
Management  Presented  by  Rollins  Col- 
lege. Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $275. 


12-13.  Investigative  Auditing  Procedures. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350. 


2-13.  At-Scene  Traffic  Acddent/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee:  $575 


16-17.  Special  Event  Planning.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  111  Fee:  $200 


18-19.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $385. 

18-20.  Disaster  Planning.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  Dl.  Fee:  $300. 


23-27.  Tactical  Electronic  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy. Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $650. 


30-Sept.  3.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Ja±son- 
ville,  Ha.  Fee:  $425 


23-27.  Interviews  & Interrogations.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee  $425 


16-17.  Police  Use  of  Deadly  Force.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $300. 


18-20.  The  Citizen  Review  Board.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Ha. 
Fee:  $225 


23-27.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Ha.  Fee 
$425. 


30-Sept  3.  Inspection  & Investigation  of 
Commercial  Vehicle  Accidents.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Toronto. Om  Fee:  $450  (US). 

30-Sept  3.  Advanced  Forensk  Animation 
of  Traffic  Crashes.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Managerent 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $795 


4-6.  Asset  Tracing  — Fraud/Financial 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute  Denver.  Fee 
$575. 


16-17.  Premises  Survey  & Security  Plan- 
ning. Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350 


5.  Hostage  Survival.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Service.  Atlanta.  Fee:  $300. 


16-17.  Call-Taker  Telephone  Interview 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Houma,  La. 


19-20.  Managing  the  Patrol  Function. 

Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $340. 

22-27.  North  American  Victim  Assistance 
Conference.  Presented  by  the  National 
Organization  for  Victim  Assistance  Roch- 
ester. N Y.  Fee:  $225/$275 


23-27.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville. Ha.  Fee:  $475 


30-Sept.  3.  Training  the  Trainer.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  Atlanta 
Fee  $490 


23-27.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian  Acci- 
dents & Human  Factors.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville.  Ha.  Fee:  $425 


31-SepC  2.  Street  Survival  '93.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  Wichita,  Kan.  Fee:  $159 
(all  three  days);  $135  (fust  two  days  only); 
$85  (third  day  only). 


9-10.  Measuring  Law  Enforcement 
Productivity.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston, 
III.  Fee:  $225. 


16-18.  Advanced  Automated  Crime 
Analysis,  Presented  by  the  JRSA  National 
Computer  Center  Washington,  D C.  Fee: 
$36CkS450. 


22-28.  Certified  Security  Trainers 
Program.  Presented  by  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Institute.  Winchester.  Va. 


9-13.  Basic  Police  Motorcycle  Operation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Hobart,  Ind.  Fee:  $750. 


16-18.  Court  Security/Witness  Protection. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Atlanta.  Fee  $540. 


23-24.  Supervisory  Principles  in  Commu- 
nication Centers.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 


25-27.  Asset  Tracing  — Fraud/Flnancial 
Investigation  Procedures.  Presented  by  the 
Investigation  Training  Institute.  Orlando,  Fla 
Fee:  $575. 


25-27.  Tactical  Team  Operations.  Pre- 
sented by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Ha. 


How  About  a Date? 

Or  several?  When  making  up 
your  calendar  of  continuing 
professional  education,  your 
search  should  start  with  the 
"Upcoming  Events"  section  of 
Law  Enforcement  News. 


9-13.  Basic  Technical  Surveillance  L Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Intelligence  Acad- 
emy. Fort  Lauderdale,  Ha.  Fee:  $650. 
9-13.  Investigation  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 


16-18.  Contemporary  Homicide 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Wilmington,  Del. 


16-18.  The  Changing  Face  of  Terrorism. 
Presented  by  the  UIC  Office  of  International 
Criminal  Justice.  Chicago. 


Really  want  to  be  promoted? 
Preparation  is  a key  factor 


For  further 
information: 


( Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed 
in  calendar  of  events. ) 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R.R.  3,  Box  136Z,  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283.  (3 16)  792-1243.  Fax: 
(316)  792-8035. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite  1607. 
Northbrook,  1L  60062-2727.  (800)  323-0037 


National  Intelligence  Academy,  1300  N.W 
62nd  St.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33309.  (305) 
776-5500.  Fax:  (305)  776-5005 


National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance,  1 757  Park  Rd.,  NW.  Washing- 
ton, DC  20010.  (202)  232-6682  Fax:  (202) 
462-2255. 


Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Berryville,  VA 
2261 1 . (703)  955-1128. 


Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
Institute,  Division  of  Victim  Services  & 
Criminal  Justice  Progreams.  PL-01,  The 
Capitol,  Tallahassee,  FL  32399- 1050.  (904) 
487-3712.  Fax:  (904)  487-1595. 


Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute. 
555  C ark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL 
60204.  1-800-323-4011 


Performance  Dimensions  Inc.,  P.O  Box 
502.  Powers  Lake.  W1  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850.  Fax:  (414)  279-5758. 


Continued  from  Page  6 

dealing  with  the  problem  and  not  just 
the  symptom.  The  candidate  must  be 
aware  that  every  word  and  gesture 
during  this  simulation  exercise  may  in 
some  way  affect  the  perception  of  the 
role  player  and  the  perception  of  the 
assessors.  The  candidate  should  sub- 
merge into  the  problem  while  being 
sensitive,  yet  providing  clear  direction 
as  to  what  it  is  you  want  the  role  player 
to  do.  The  goal  is  to  find  a workable 
solution  to  the  problem  and  improve 
work  performance.  To  that  end,  don't 
forget  follow-up  and  feedback.  Com- 
plete this  exercise  by  obtaining  a verbal 
contract  with  either  the  employee  or  the 
citizen.  Remember  that  you  control  the 
flow  of  the  exercise.  If  you  break  off  the 
exercise  before  the  allotted  time,  you 
will  suffer  the  penalty  of  a lower  score. 
Make  sure  that  you  address  and  resolve 
the  original  problem  described  at  the 
beginning  of  the  exercise. 


Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Honda, 


4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jacksonville, 
FL  32216.  (904)646-2722. 


Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M St.,  NW,  Suite  910,  Washington,  DC 
20037.  (202)  466-7820.  Fax.  (202)  466- 
7826. 


Investigation  Training  Institute,  P O.  Box 
669,  Shelburne,  VT05482.  (802)985-9123. 


Rollin!.  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave.,  #2728,  Winter  Park,  FL  32789- 
4499.  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828 


JRSA  National  Computer  Center,  444  N. 
Capitol  Sl.  Suite  44,  Washington,  DC  20001. 
(202)  624-8560.  Fax:  (202)  624-5269 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  c/o  Lisa 
Cowan,  Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  1018 
Duke  St . , Alexandria,  V A 223 14.  (703)  684- 
5300.  Fax:  (703)  739-5533. 


UIC  Office  of  International  Criminal 
Justice,  University  of  Illinois-Chicago.  (312) 
996-5201.  Fax:  (312)413-2713. 


University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn:  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington,  DE  19806 
(302)  573-4487 


Written  Problem-Solving 
A fundamental  skill  for  every  super- 
visor or  manager  today  is  the  ability  to 
write  with  clarity,  precision  and  mean- 
ing. In  an  assessment  center,  the  written 
problem  exercise  tests  the  candidate's 
ability  to  perceive  a problem,  gather 
sufficient  data  to  document  the  prob- 
lem, and  communicate  the  solution  in 
writing.  The  assessors  will  be  reading 
the  written  responses,  therefore  the 
candidate  should  be  constantly  aware 
that  the  best  judge  of  any  report  is  the 
reader.  The  candidate  should  make 
certain  that  the  report  follows  the  basic 


concepts,  philosophies  and  goals  of  the 
police  organization.  Common  dimen- 
sions measured  during  this  exercise  are: 
problem  analysis,  work  perspective, 
written  communication,  flexibility, 
decision-making,  planning  and  organi- 
zation, and  the  ability  to  follow  through 
and  evaluate  the  problem. 

Remember  that  assessors  do  not  have 
much  time.  If  you  want  to  hold  their 
attention,  your  writing  must  cut  through 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  Candidates 
should  take  a portion  of  the  allotted 
time  and  outline  what  they  believe  is 
going  to  be  the  response  to  the  question 
In  this  way  candidates  can  organize 
their  thoughts  and  check  their  answers 
against  the  question  for  possible  omis- 
sions. Candidates  should  be  compre- 
hensive and  current  in  their  approach  to 
the  problem.  It  is  critical  to  identify  the 
problem,  analyze  the  problem  and 
possible  solutions,  make  a recommen- 
dation as  to  solving  the  problem,  and 
develop  a feedback  or  evaluation  plan 
Candidates  must  be  aware  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  exercise,  their  writ- 
ing should  be  simple  and  easy  to  under- 
stand. Be  aware  of  penmanship,  spell- 
ing and  punctuation.  Nothing  lowers  a 
candidate's  score  more  quickly  during 
this  exercise  than  poor  spelling  and 
poor  punctuation.  Finally,  the  candi- 
date should  read  over  the  answers  to  the 
exercise,  proofreading  the  written  re- 
sponse. 


Commitment  to  Success 
The  effectiveness  of  the  assessment 
center  testing  process  in  measuring  a 


candidate  has  not  been  established 
conclusively,  but  research  does  sug- 
gest that  the  assessment  center  method 
has  more  validity  and  acceptability  to 
law  enforcement  than  existing  testing 
methods,  and  is  a considerable  improve- 
ment over  traditional  paper-and-pencil 
tests,  oral  interviews,  or  examinations 
by  a promotional  review  team.  The 
foregoing  suggestions  for  performing 
well  in  an  assessment  center  involve 
extensive  work,  time  and  commitment. 
Training  in  the  assessment  center  proc- 
ess can  be  valuable  in  performing  well, 
as  long  as  it  is  recognized  that  such 
training  or  experience  can  only  sharpen 
existing  abilities. 

When  selecting  a testing  alterna- 
tive, one  must  continually  consider  its 
purpose  The  end  result  should  be  the 
selection  of  someone  with  the  requisite 
skills  to  become  an  asset  to  the  organi- 
zation. In  the  next  decade,  police  ex- 
ecutives will  constantly  look  for  alter- 
native uses  of  resources  due  to  reduced 
budgets  and  manpower  reductions.  As 
such,  they  will  want  the  most  qualified 
individuals  to  assume  the  roles  of  super- 
visors and  managers  within  the  organi- 
zation. Candidates  who  really  want  to 
be  promoted  will  find  a way  to  practice 
and  prepare  themselves  to  be  the  best. 
They  will  be  committed  to  finding  the 
time  and  determination  it  takes  to  be 
successful.  They  will  develop  and  fine- 
tune  the  skill  of  selling  themselves. 
Finally,  candidates  who  really  want  to 
be  promoted  to  supervisory  or  manage- 
rial positions  will  begin  this  process 
today. 
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enforcement  accreditation.  Watch  as  they  are  debunked,  and 
replaced  by  some  new  perspectives.  Forum,  Page  8. 


